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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


<i 

T is stated in a telegram of the 30th June from Calcutta that 
; the reports as to the new treaty with Burmah were incorrect, 
that the King has positively refused to allow troops to pass 
through his territory to the Chinese frontier, and that Sir Douglas 
Forsyth has returned to Rangoon. ‘This statement has been 
officially confirmed, and means that the King is willing to make 
any amount of professions, and even give up his claim to invade 
the Karen country, but is determined not to allow the Chinese 
murderers of Mr. Margary to be punished. No hint as to the Vice- 
roy’s course has yet traaspired, but it would seem clear that as the 
season for operations in Burmah is passing, and no force of steamers 
has been collected, and as Mr. Wade, our Minister at Pekin, has 
bound us to await the result of a Chinese investigatior. into the attack 
on Colonel Browne, the final decision will be postponed until next 
year. If that is the case, the King, encouraged by our delay, and 
relying on the forces which the Chinese will have time to collect, 
will probably save us the trouble of deciding whether we shall 
act, by some aggression which will render negotiation impossible. 
for the present, he is enjoying a diplomatic victory. 


On Wednesday, Lord Derby received the honorary freedom of 
the Worshipful Company of Grocers, and returned thanks for the 
toast of “‘ Her Majesty’s Ministers,” and for the personal honour 
conferred upon him, in a speech in which he said that he hoped 
and believed that the indisposition which had prevented Mr. 
Disraeli from attending was ‘only of a slight and temporary 
character,” but that it was the Prime Minister's bounden duty ‘“ to 
avoid all occasions of fatigue, however agreeable they might be to 
his private inclinations, which might tend to diminish his efficiency ” 
asa Minister. Lord Derby spoke, therefore, as Mr. Disraeli’s 
‘‘unworthy substitute,” and defended the Government against the 
attacks made on it, on the alleged ground that the Session would 
be barren of legislative results. ‘Though declining to count his 
chickens before they were hatched, Lord Derby thought that if 
only a fair majority of the Government measures should pass, it 
certainly could not be said that the Session of 1875 had been 
wasted. The particular measures to which Lord Derby referred 
with pride, were the Merchant Shipping Bill, rendering the lives 
of our sailors more secure; the Transfer of Land Bill, render- 
ing the sale and purchase of land more easy,—Lord Derby 
means a trifle more easy; the Agricultural Holdings Bill, to 
secure the tenant’s outlay; the Courts of Judicature Bill, to 
amend the system of justice; and the new Labour Laws, to take 
away ‘the stock-in-trade” of agitators; and finally, the Bill 
for providing for the reduction of the National Debt. Lord 
Derby is modest in hisaspirations. One or two of these are good 
Bills, as far as they go, but the only one which goes far, the 
National-Debt Bill, owes its resources to no Government less 
than to the present. The true apology for the Government is that 
this is a day of small things, and in a day of small things we may 
well excuse an Administration of small measures, 


Lord Salisbury spoke on the same day at the dinner of the 
Middlesex Conservative Registration Association, and came nigh 
to recanting everything he had ever said against the policy of 


\ wel 


Conservative governments carried on by a system of conciliation 
to the Liberals. He did not deny that the Government of their 
predecessors was one of singular ability, but in spite of that 
ability, the verdict of the nation had been given in 1874 in a 
manner to resound for at least a quarter of a century to 
come. Liberals might return to power, or Conservatives might 
retain it, but whichever happened, it would never be forgotten 
that the English nation had expressed its resolution not 
to endure “ destructive legislation.” ‘The House of Commons 
had never turned restive under “the kindly, good-humoured, not 
very consistent government of the Whigs.” But when a party 
came into power who were determined to govern not by the 
strength of their majority as a whole, but by the strength of the 
extreme men among their supporters, then ‘‘the constituencies 
turned upon them with a determination which has no parallel in 
English history,”"—except, Lord Derby should have said, the 
determination with which they routed the Conservatives at 
the time they gave Mr. Gladstone his commission. Lord 
Salisbury, however, wished his own party to learn their lesson, 
as well as his opponents. They should not desire to have 
measures which told too distinctly ‘the school from which they 
came.” They should disarm reaction by the most careful and 
painstaking moderation. This was a declaration, we take it, in 
favour of Liberal Conservatism,—an adhesion to the Centre party, 
and a repudiation of the Extreme Right,—that is, of the Tory 
sediment which builds its only remaining hopes on Mr. Disraeli’s 
‘* residuum.” 


The valley of the Garonne was visited on the 25rd of June with a 
most destructive flood, which destroyed St. Cyprien, the workmen's 
quarter of Toulouse, Agen, and a number of smaller towns. It 
is stated that 3,000 lives have been lost, that 3,000 houses have 
been destroyed, and that £4,000,000 will not do more than 
replace the buildings. We have endeavoured. to give some 
account of the floods elsewhere, but must mention here 
that subscriptions have been optned for the sufferers in 
France and London, and that the Assembly has voted 
£80,000 for immediate relief. The people generally show- 
great elasticity, and in a year or two the misfortune will 
probably be forgotten. ‘There is no chance whatever of 
adequate remedial measures, for the designs for them 
were drawn up in 1855 and pronounced too costly ; but there is 
a chance that Toulouse will organise a systeyn of watchers in 
the mountains, who will give the valley warning by telegraph. 
Floods of this magnitude are infrequent in the valley, but there 
is a flood of some importance every twenty years. During this 
century they have recurred so exactly as to suggest the existence 
of some unknown law. 


What a catastrophe the Cucuta earthquake would have seemed 
if it had occurred in Western Europe! Occurring, however, in 
New Granada, it is only recorded as an incident of a certain in- 
terest to the scientific. The earthquake was felt at 11.10 a.m. of 
May 18, and appears to have destroyed five towns, Cucuta, San 
Cayetana, Arboleda, Cucutila, and San Cristobal, in a moment. 
No less than 16,000 persons are believed to have been killed, and 
a new volcano arose from the ground near Santiago, belching forth 
flames and lava. Full details have not yet been received, and the 
indifference felt about the news may be conceived from the fact 
that it has been six weeks travelling to London. 


The Emperors of Russia and Austria have met and kissed each 
other. ‘The place was Eger, a horrid little railway station in 
Bohemia, and the interview lasted only one hour. No Ministers 
were present, and it is thought therefore that no politics were 
discussed, and it would seem certain that no agreements were 
made. A good deal can be said, however, in an hour, and when 
a Sovereign is unquestioned master of his army, a remark that he 
shall risk a good deal rather than allow certain designs to succeed 





may haye great significance. It is noted that the Emperor of 
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Russia for the first time in his life left his own dominions without 
passing through Berlin. 


The Legislative Council of Natal has accepted the proposal to 
strengthen the hands of the Executive, but not in its original 
form. The Council at present contains 5 nominee members and 
10 representatives, and the Colonial Office proposed that there 
should be 15 of each, and that the Speaker should be 
nominated. The representatives, however, who are sent up 
by 6 per cent. of the inhabitants, the 300,000 natives having 


no votes, objected to this as arbitrary, and proposed a/| 


Council of thirteen. nominees to fifteen representatives, To this 
Sir Garnet Wolseley agreed, and the Bill now only awaits con- 
firmation at home. We presume it will obtain it. Ina colony 
where the whites are so hopelessly outnumbered, the Jamaica 
constitution would be infinitely preferable ; but this Council will 
be a strong one, and among fifteen members, two will surely be 
found to comprehend the policy of the Government. If they 
cannot be secured, Parliament, without abolishing the constitu- 
tion, should confer on the Lieutenant-Governor in special emer- 
gencies the reserved powers granted to the Viceroy of India. The 
mere knowledge that they existed would make the Council 
tractable. 


‘The Legislature of the Cape has finally released Langalibalele 
from Robben’s Island, and has interned him on an estate of 1,650 
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rapidly our Educational system is growing. On the 31st August, 
| 1874, there was accommodation provided for 2,571,826 children, 
| with eight square feet of floor for each child ; there were 2,407,602 
children on the registers; but only an average of 1,678,759 

were in daily attendance, a circumstance which strongly 
points, as Mr. Forster insisted on Thursday, to a compulsory 
| law as the only remedy. Indeed, only 1,457,075 children, having 

made the requisite number of daily attendances, were in a position 
_to bring grants to their schools. Of the 22,712,266 persons in 
England and Wales, 11,647,998 are now under School Boards, 
| —i.e., a little more than half; and the number of these School 
| Boards is 859. It is obvious that this vast machinery is greatly 

in advance of the results attained when the average daily attendance 
| is barely two-thirds of the full number of children on the books, 
and the number of those who really earn the grant is barely more 
| than half the places kept for them. 


On Thursday Lord Sandon moved the Education vote, which 
is £1,548,563 for the current year, and stated that the accommo- 
dation provided on 1st August next would seat 3,100,000 children, 
and that 1,000,000 of these seats had been provided in inspected 
schools since 1870. In 1873 the average attendance was 1,500,000, 
and in 1874, 1,700,000, little more than half the number for whom 

| this year there will be accommodation. Since 1870, the average 
| attendance has been increased by half-a-million, while the accommo- 
dation has been increased by double that number. During the last 


acres, where his wives and attendants may live with him under |“ —— : 
n | five years the voluntary contributions have increased 43 per cent., 


police surveillance. The right of the Crown to pardon him whe 
expedient is, moreover, recognised by the statute. 


Will the Times condescend to explain its theory of royal 
pedigree? In an article published on Wednesday on the death 
of the ex-Emperor Ferdinand of Austria, it says that so many 
families in the West have now lost their thrones ‘that the Haps- 
burgs must now be recognised as the most ancient lineage in 
Europe.” We are all of ancient lineage in one way, but the 


usual method of calculation is by position as well as descent, | 


and on that theory the Times is in hopeless error. The 
Hapsburgs were crowned in 1275, having previously been 
only nobles. The House of Savoy was probably made in- 
dependent by Charlemagne, and was certainly independent, and 
recognised as such, in 1078; Alfonso of Spain’s ancestors were 
reigning independently in Castile in 1035; and our own Queen 
represents the Conqueror (1066), and Alfred, who was acknow- 
ledged King of England in 886. The House of Mecklenburg 
claims to be the oldest reigning house in Europe, and the Massimi 
are possibly the oldest nobles. All of them are of yesterday com- 
pared with any Cohen, but by the rules usually regarded in such 
cases the House of Austria is not ancient. Its former precedence 
was derived, not from its antiquity, but from the repeated elec- 
tion of Hapsburgs to the only true Imperial throne, that of the 


Empire of the West. 


Mr. Lowe kept his promise of bringing the case of the Civilians 
attached to the North-west Provinces of India before Parliament 
on Tuesday. He made a most amusing speech, the gist of which 
was that Civilians of twelve years’ standing were only obtaining 


half their proper pay, or an average of £800 a year—equivalent | 


to a payment of £400 a year to the stipendiary magistrates of 
London—and that their promotion was stopped by the constant 
promotion of outsiders with friends. Sir G. Campbell and Mr. 
Grant Duff supported his statements, and there was virtually no 
reply, except an assertion by Lord G. Hamilton that compensation 
had been made in concessions of pensions and furlough. Con- 
cessions of furlough as compensation for want of pay are ridicu- 
lous, and the concessions as to pension, whatever they are, have 
not been intended to make up for the ‘‘block,” and have not done 
it. The Civilians do not get the advantages on the faith of which 
they went out, or sufficient reward for the kind of ability 
required of them. They would be happier on £400 a year 
at home. Mr. Lowe did not press his request for a Select 


Committee to a division, and professed himself content with the | have the effect of rendering contracts 
The | similar conspiracy amongst capitalists to break a contract with 


debate, but we very much doubt if the Civilians will be. 
temptation to job Indian appointments is nearly irresistible, and 
will be checked only by a revival of the old order that certain 
lists of offices shall be reserved to the Services. If Lord 
Salisbury can give no general redress, he can at least order 
that a few appointments shali temporarily be made prizes, and so 
content the best men. 


A remarkable return, ordered by.the Privy Council, shows how 


while the central grant has increased 79 per cent. Of the million 
additional seats provided since 1870, about three-quarters 
(750,000) have been provided in voluntary schools, and one- 
quarter (250,000) in School Board Schools. Mr. Forster, in con- 
gratulating Lord Sandon on the general features of his state- 


| 3 , 
ment, commented on the great deficiency in regular attendances, 


and said that he believed that if a plébiscite were now taken in 
England on the subject, it would issue in a vote favourable to com- 
pulsion. In the discussion on the vote, Mr. Rodwell, the Cam- 
bridgeshire tenant-farmers’ representative, was the only member of 
weight who resisted warmly the proposal of compulsion. Mr. Rod- 
wellis a great opponent of the Agricultural Labourers’ Union and its 
delegates, and evidently thinks that they would be more formidable, 
if they were more educated, as no doubt they would be, so far as 
they were also more reasonable. But does not education tend to 
increase their reasonableness as much as their power? And is it 
not bad policy, as well as bad sentiment, to show something like 
dread of the growing culture of a great class ? 


Mr. Cross got great credit on Monday from all sides of the 
House for his Employers and Employed Bills, and Mr. Lowe 
made a very useful suggestion on it. He proposed to make the 
clause against ‘‘molestation” a general provision applicable to 
the whole community, and not especially to the working-class. 
Mr. Lowe praised very much the abolition of the right of the 
Courts which hear the cases arising out of breach of contract to 
order “specific performance” of contract,—an order which implies 
a kind of slavery, and he wisely suggested that whenever workmen 
escape penalties by giving security for such specifie performance 
they should give the pecuniary security of other people, and not 
be allowed to pledge their own liberty by way of guarantee. 
The weak part of the discussion was that nobody insisted on 
the very great difference between a conspiracy to break a 
contract, which often has the effect of ruining the man 
against whom the conspiracy is made, and a mere malicious breach 
of contract by a single person, which is hardly even equally bad 
in a moral sense, and certainly not nearly so pregnant with 
danger to the person injured. A conspiracy to break a con- 
tract may render it simply impossible that the task itself 











which is the subject of the contract should be performed. Buta 


| private person’s even malicious breach of a contract is rarely 
| indeed an injury of the same kind. Labour no less than capital 
lis interested in punishing combinations to break the law which 


unsafe. Of course a 


their labourers should be punished with precisely the same ex- 
ercise of severity. 


Mr. Fawcett and Sir J. Lubbock made excellent speeches on 
Monday in defence of the National Debt (Sinking Fund) Bill. 
Mr. Fawcett pointed out that if such a Bill as this had been 
passed before last year, it would have been simply impossible for 





the Government, with a surplus of £6,000,000, not to give a 
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sixpence of it to the reduction of Debt, but fritter it away on the 
reduction of the Income-tax and the abolition of the horse duty. 
Say what people might, with such a Bill as this once passed, it 
would be impossible in prosperous times to ignore the reduction of 
the debt, for it would require some very grave reason to justify the 
repeal of this Act, and the appropriation of the revenue it deals 
with to other purposes. Sir John Lubbock not only supported 
thie Bill, but wished the Government had had the heart to appro- 
priate £28,000,000 at once, instead of a year or two hence, to 
the interest and capital of the Debt ; but so far as the Bill did go 
he approved it completely, and gave it his hearty support. The 
Bill was read a second time with general approval, in spite of the 
rather unfortunate criticism which it has met with from the Liberal 


leaders. 





Mr. M. Stewart, on Friday week, began a debate on the Opium 
monopoly in Bengal, urging that it should be abandoned, and 
the opium taxed, as in Bombay, at the port of export. We have 
shown the fallacy of this proposal elsewhere ; but Lord George 
Hamilton, in a very good speech, defended not only the mono- 
poly, which is perfectly defensible, but the trade itself, which is 
very much more doubtful. His grand argument—that the Indian 
Government, through opium, taxed the Chinese, and thereby 
relieved their own people—is positively absurd in its cynicism. 
Suppose that Government robbed the Chinese, and thereby relieved 
their own people? We could levy a tribute of ten millions a 
year from the Chinese if we only killed enough of them, but the 
Under-Secretary for India would hardly defend the transaction. 
The morality or the infamy of the opium trade depends upon two 
questions, the extent of moral evil caused by the use of the drug 
—which is not doubtful among Europeans, but is doubtful among 
Chinese—and the extent of the willingness at Pekin to stop its 
use if we retire, and on neither have we enough evidence. Sir 
G. Balfour, who founded Shanghai and conducted the opium 
negotiations in 1845, believes the horror of opium expressed by 
the Chinese Court to be simulated. Their aversion is caused by 
the loss of money to the country, and they offered to permit the 
universal sale of the drug for a payment of about three-quarters 


every Bourse in Europe to them, without securing to them ful 
control over the revenue. If the Pashas are forced to rob, they 
will rob grandly. 





The Royal Commission to inquire into the practice of Vivisec- 
tion, and to recommend remedies, consists of seven members,— 
Viscount Cardwell, Lord Winmarleigh (better known as Colonel 
Wilson-Patten), Mr. W. E. Forster, Sir John Karslake, Professor 
Huxley, Mr. Erichsen (the eminent surgeon), and Mr. R. H. 
Hutton. The Times suggests that there is possibly a little excess 
of humanitarian opinion on the Commission, but certainly Pro- 
fessor Huxley has publicly expressed stronger opinions on the 
scientific side, and wields a more formidable influence for any 
opinion he defends, than any member of the Commission to whom 
the opposite view is attributed. 


Ferdinand, the dethroned and retired Emperor of Austria, died 
on Tuesday at Prague, where he had lived in privacy for 
many years. A German correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
tells one or two very amusing stories of his peculiar, and sometimes 
humorous, obstinacy and impassiveness. ‘Taking shelter once from 
a storm at a Styrian farmer's, he found the farmer's wife just putting 
on the table a good dinner of dumplings, made of rather coarse 
flour, and the Emperor was invited to partake, which he not only 
did heartily, to the horror of his attendants, but insisted ever 
afterwards on having similar dumplings of coarse flour brought up 
to his own table. His physicians prohibited this, and he was 
told he should not and could not have these dumplings, to 
which he simply replied that in that case the machinery of State 
must stand still, for nothing should be done until he received 
his dumplings. Again, at a council of Ministers, when a long re- 
port of great moment was being read, the Emperor, who was 





| Sitting at an open window, appeared to give the most earnest 
| attention for hours, but when the Minister had at length finished 


he only said, ‘‘ Four hundred and twenty-five fiacres and one 
hundred and eighty omnibuses have passed through the Hofburg 
during the last two hours.” He was probably incapable of any 
| sustained intellectual effort more severe than counting, but he 


was not incapable of gleams of humour, and his remark when 
he heard of his nephew's surrender of Lombardy, “ Even I could 
| have done that,” was equally just to Francis’s administration and 
to his own powers. Ile died at the age of eighty-two. 


of a million,—annually, as we presume, but it is not so reported. 
On the other hand, he did not believe the Indian opium could be 
grown elsewhere, and so threw on us the sole responsibility for 
the supply of the drug. We question his last assertion. A con- 
firmed smoker wants Cubas, but he will smoke French army 
cigars—below which man cannot go—rather than not smoke. 





The annoyance given to the young lady on the South-Western 
Railway last week has caused a lively discussion about ‘ladies’ 
carriages,” and several ladies have given the reasons why they 
decline to use them, their reasons being, to our minds, very suffi- 
cient,—namely, that these carriages are, first, the refuge of nurse- 

“ , Sa ee aa maids and babies, and next, of passengers who don’t understand 
and some Egyptians, and has jurisdiction in all cases between! . : Soe ae ; : : 
; pele : ‘ : . | railways, can give no advice in difficulties, are helpless in opening 
Europeans and natives, the old capitulations or treaties conferring | : : : 
ae . : ‘ : om oe | doors, unable to talk on any but personal concerns, and generally 
privileges on European subjects disappearing. The abolition of |. : - : . 
| uninstructive and unamusing. More relevant reasons against the 


The new Egyptian International Tribunal of Appeal for Egypt 
was opened by the Khedive on Monday with a formal ceremonial. 
The Court consists of representatives from the European States 





these capitulations has been a great object with the Khedive for | 
some years, but he has been baffled by the resistance of the 
French Foreign Office. If the new Court realises the expec- 
tations formed of it, it will solve the greatest problem of semi- | 
civilised States, that of securing justice to the powerful intruders | 
from the West, without entirely exempting them from the | 
tribunals and laws of the and. Alexandria has hitherto been a 
kind of Alsatia, and wants purging. 








use of ladies’ carriages could not be assigned, for they amount 
to this, —that these carriages contain ladies. A trivial risk of dan- 
ger is not so deterrent as a moral certainty of helplessness and 
dullness, In short, to ensure against the risk, you must pay a 
premium in the shape of diminished vitality which is calculated at 
too high a rate. ‘There is no conceivable answer to that objection, 
except that, this being so, the danger, when it arises, should not 
be treated as the fault of the Railway Companies. 





It is affirmed that the German Budget will show a deficit of| The Irish Members almost won a victory on Wednesday, and 
nearly £1,000,000 sterling, which is expected to be permanent | deserved it, for they were in the right. Mr. Butt moved the 
for some years, and will be met by an increase in the excise on |second reading of his Bill for transferring to elected County 
beer and a tax on operations on ‘Change. The latter proposal | Boards the powers now belonging to Grand Juries, and he made 
will be very strenuously resisted, and probably with success, as a | out an unanswerable case. The Grand Juries in Ireland are not, 
productive tax would only transfer business to Paris, London, | ag jn England, composed of the country gentlemen, but of their 
and Vienna, so that the weight of the deficit will probably fall agents, who of course job for the benefit of the estates they manage. 
on beer. That is a good thing. A fine of a penny an evening | '[he rates amount to 2s. in the pound, and the ratepayers have 
on every adult German will bring home to him the cost of mili- no control over them. Mr. Butt proposed that the ratepayers 
tary organisation, and disabuse him of the notion that war | should clect three and the magistrates one member for 
has only to be successful to be inexpensive. A very little direct every barony. Sir M. Hicks Beach defended the existing 
annoyance often impresses men much more strongly than larger system, on the ground that the Grand Juries did not job and 


losses, which they can attribute to any cause they please. 


The admitted deficit in the Turkish Budget for this year will 
be £5,000,000, which is attributed, without reason, to the famine 
in Asia Minor, and which must be met by a loan. ‘The Finance 
Ministry in putting forward this statement, at the same time deny 
that they ever intended to reduce the bondholders’ interest one-half. 


| did their work well, and that in England the elective system had 
not been adopted, but on a division he only threw out the Bill 
by 182 to 125. We hope the Irish Members will see in that 
division evidence that there is no desire to neglect their proposals, 
when they are practical and tend to the removal of a visible 
grievance. Next year that Bill ought to be carried. 








We entirely acquit them of a design which would at once shut 


Consols were at the latest date 944-94}. 
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LORD SALISBURY’S REPENTANCE. 


[f Lord Derby has, as he assured the Master and Wardens 

of the Most Worshipful Company of Grocers on Wednes- 
day, “a peculiar aversion to that not uncommon kind of musical 
performance that may be described as blowing a man’s own 
trumpet,” he certainly performs an uncongeniaal task uncom- 
monly well. Indeed, no one can read either his speech, with 
its somewhat anxious language as to Mr. Disraeli’s health, 
or Lord Salisbury’s speech on the same day to the Middlesex 
Conservative Registration Association, without becoming aware 
that a change has passed over the Conservative Cabinet, and 
that whether there still be or be not within it a party disposed 
to coquette with the Radicals, there is no longer any statesman 
of much account in it,—or at most, but one,—who can still hope 
to earn fame by urging his colleagues to enter on any course of 
consistent Toryism such as appeared to be indicated by the 
Endowed Schools Bill of last Session and the Regimental Ex- 
changes Bill of this. It may be that Mr. Gathorne Hardy has not 
yet weaned himself wholly from the policy which the Quarterly 
articles of a few years ago, attributed to Lord Salisbury, 
used to set forth so eloquently as the true policy for the Con- 
servatives directly the country chose to give them a working 
majority; but at least the author of those articles has re- 
tracted avowedly, not to say with something like a flourish 
of trumpets, their general doctrine; and if Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy still hankers after a more Tory programme, he must be 
aware that, with Lord Salisbury’s formal renunciation of it, all 
practical hope of a new career for that section of the Cabinet 
is over. Even should the Prime Minister’s health compel him 
to retire before very long from official duty,—a political possi- 
bility which no statesman as yet is at all disposed to discount, 
—it seems tolerably certain that the balance of tendencies 
in the Cabinet, so far as the danger of a genuine Tory or 
reactionary policy is concerned, would be in no degree dis- 
turbed. Mr. Disraeli’s course of “education” is at least to 
this extent completed. Even if he were to go, he would leave 
no conflict raging behind him as to the propriety of a retro- 
grade movement. If Lord Derby—who has always been true 
to the Liberal-Conservative view—were to succeed to the com- 
mand, even without Lord Salisbury’s declaration, no one 
would have anticipated a change of policy, but many would 
have expected to see Lord Salisbury’s influence more 
strongly marked in the Government than before; but now 
we know that even in the very unlikely event of Lord Salisbury 
himself succeeding, there would be no material change, at least 
in the direction of retreat. The Government has already 
learnt something by its legislative experience. It has learnt 
that Englishmen are wont to like the predominant party just 
in proportion as it does not press its predominance, but allows 
itself to be partly moulded by the ideas which it professes 
theoretically to reject. Hence Lord Derby not only finds 
himself, as it were, the natural residuary legatee of Mr. 
Disraeli’s political testament, so far, at least, as the attitude 
towards reaction is concerned,—indeed, that he has always 
been,—but he finds himself, for the first time, without 
a real competitor, Lord Salisbury piping a harmonious second 
to histune. We can hardly wonder, then, that there is a new tone 
of authority in Lord Derby’s speech. For his section of the 
Cabinet has won, by the law of “survival of the fittest ;” and 
it is no longer Mr. Disraeli’s dexterity and skill which turn 
the balance in his favour. Saul’s appearance among the 
prophets can hardly have been a more surprising event than is 
Lord Salisbury’s adhesion to the moderates. After that, dif- 
ferences of party principle became a mere matter of detail and 
delicate distinction. The finest orator of the party has become 
a zealous convert to the principle of compromise, and advocates 
retardation as a good equivalent for retrogression. He an- 
nounces the rule that it is far more necessary to repudiate the 
extreme men of your own party than the moderate men of the 
party opposite; and with such a rule as that, all ultimate 
differences of principle will surely disappear. 

Lord Salisbury tries to soften down the real meaning of 
this admission,—which we take to be that Toryism has no 
principle of its own, and that the difference between Con- 
servatism and Liberalism is a mere question of time and speed, 
—by speaking rather magniloquently of the verdict given by 
the nation in 1874. This, he says, was equivalent to a declara- 
tion “that by whatever name the majority in the House of 
Commons may be called, the English nation will not endure 


and his friends had attempted to reverse this “ destruc. 
| tive legislation,”"—7.e., we suppose, to reconstruct what had 
| been destroyed,—they would have been guilty of the same mis- 
take which he imputes to the Liberals,—namely, that of 
being guided by the extreme wing of their own party. We- 
| shall ask presently how far that is a true imputation, and show 
| why we think that it is not. But even if it were, Lord Salis.. 
bury has virtually confessed that all he means by this supposed 
English intolerance of destructive legislation, is English intoler-. 
ance of too rapidly destructive legislation. If there had been. 
any intolerance of destructive legislation, as such, the ery for: 
the Conservatives to replace what had been destroyed would be 
overwhelming. Not only is there no such cry, but Lord Salis- 
bury speaks of the few who would be willing to adopt that 
course as extreme men whom the Government are to be praised 
for neglecting to consult. Now, an institution which once gone, 
is not worth putting back again, may possibly be an institution 
which has gone somewhat too soon, but cannot be an institution. 
which the nation highly values, and the progress of which it 
believes to be bound up with its life and development. 
It may be that the owner might have had a year or two's 
additional shelter out of the tumble-down house, and that he 
regrets that he did not get it; but if no one proposes 
to put up a new house on the site, and every one admits 
that the house being gone, it is undesirable to replace it, 
the maximum of fault in the matter is that of having 
removed a year or two before its time what every one 
admits that it is very undesirable to replace. What Radicals 
wish one year, moderate Liberals often wish the next, and 
what Liberal-Conservatives wish one year, stiffnecked Con- 
servatives often wish the next. Hence Lord Salisbury’s own 
canon that each party ought to be guided rather by reference 
to the moderate men opposite than by the extreme men or 
the same side only comes to this—that Liberals should wait 
to act till the leaven of Liberalism has reached the Conserva- 
tive side, and that Conservatives should refuse to resist pro- 
gress any longer when they can find no substantial party of 
moderate Liberals to sustain them in resisting progress. The 
great national verdict of 1874 can, therefore, even on Lord 
Salisbury’s new principles, only mean this,—that the English 
people, whether it calls itself Liberal or whether it calls itself 
Conservative, dislikes rapid change, and wants time to recon- 
cile itself to new, even though they be sound, ideas. 

But again, Lord Salisbury’s indictment against the late 
Government, that it was guided by its Left Wing, seems to us 
utterly deficient in historical accuracy. Was it the Left Wing 
only which carried the elections of 1868, and gave Mr. Glad- 
stone the greatest majority of any political leader of this 
generation? Can you attribute the enormous majority in the 
boroughs of England, in all Scotland, and all Ireland, to the 
wishes of the mere Left Wing of the party? No doubt the 
English counties and suburban districts were hostile to Mr. 
Gladstone, but it is childish to talk of a Left Wing 
when such a party majority as that of 1868 was 
gained. Now the only two measures which can reasonably 
be called destructive, the Irish Church and Irish Land 
measures, were dictated by the general election of 1868, 
and could not have been withheld after that election. If the 
verdict of 1874 is supposed to be hostile to destructive legis- 
lation, what shall we say of that of 1868 except that it was 
peremptory in favour of it? It was the nation, and not Mr. 
Gladstone’s Left Wing, which insisted on trying the Irish policy 
of the lateGovernment. But then there is the Education Act? 
Well, does Lord Salisbury conceive that the Education Act was 
carried in accordance with the views of the Left Wing of the 
Liberal party ? Has he never heard the shrieks of that Left Wing 
on the ground that they had not been sufficiently deferred to ¢ 
Has he never observed that the defeat of the Liberals is 
ascribed by a good many,—not very well-judging persons cer- 
tainly, but still very deeply convinced persons,—to the modera- 
tion of the Education policy, and the amount of satisfaction 
which it gave to the Liberal Conservatives? As far as we can 
judge, Lord Salisbury’s advice was strictly followed by the late 
Government on the only measure of importance which the 
constituencies did not dictate, but which was left to the 
Administration itself to mould. Lord Salisbury says that 
“shall” was a too favourite word with the late Government, 
and that the “may” which the Conservatives have sub- 
stituted is a much more agreeable word to the English 
people. Well, it was the “may” of the Education Act 
which may be said to be the model for the modern per- 
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a —that is, the temporary “ may ” intended to 
tion to a future “ shall.” Lord Salisbury 

. ean us a very untrustworthy kind of criticism on the failure 
ot de te Goveneail and the triumph of the new. But 
he has made an era in the history of his party by his doctrine 
of moderation and of liberal concession to the view of the 
Opposition. His retractation certainly tends to unify the 
Government to which he belongs, and to make Lord Derby its 
undisputed head after Mr. Disraeli. The only man of genius 
who was understood to hold to something like the old Toryism, 
has now, as it were, resigned in favour of that principle of well- 
considered compromise with Liberalism which Lord Derby, 
next to Mr. Disraeli, has been most conspicuous In main- 


missive legislation,— 
bridge over the transi 


taining. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE CHURCH. 

VERYBODY is sadly disappointed with Mr. Gladstone’s 
E essay on the Church, in the new number of the Con- 
temporary, but we do not know that the disappointment is 
very reasonable, People expected too much. Deceived by 
the somewhat pretentious title, “Is the Church of Eng- 
land worth Preserving?” which has evidently been devised 
since the article was written, they thought they were going 
to see Mr. Gladstone’s full opinion about Establishments, 
or about the condition of the Church, or at all events about 
Ritualism ; and when they find he has been writing about a 
much smaller subject they are disappointed, and accuse him 
of publishing very dull stuff. Mr. Gladstone, however, 


evidently intended only to give his opinion, the Ist of July | 


having arrived, the day on which the Act for the Regulation 
of Public Worship comes into operation, on the safest course 
for the probable litigants to pursue, and taken as an exposition 
of that comparatively humble thesis, the paper is not without 
interest or merit. It is a plea by a moderately High Church- 
man in favour of allowing differences in the Church, and 
especially differences of one particular kind, to exist without 
litigation, for fear of secessions which, in the writer's 
judgment, must rend the Church to pieces, and would 
certainly end in the severance of its connection with 
the State. The tendency of the day, says Mr. Gladstone, 
is to “import into questions concerning the externals of re- 
ligion the element of devotional significance.” People do 
not fight about the nature of the Eucharist, or even about 
the legality of certain acts of external usage in cele- 
brating the Eucharist. but about the symbolic signification 
which may be imported into those acts. They are not con- 
tending whether a minister of the English Church ought or 
ought not to stand with his face to the east while consecrating 
the elements, but insisting that that posture inevitably implies 
a particular explanation of the meaning of the rite. Those 
who defend and those who repudiate “orientation” are alike 
positive that they defend or repudiate the Real Presence— 
whether in the Roman Catholic or the Protestant sense—and so 
elevate a mere form observed by many sound Protestants on the 
Continent into the importance of a definite and extreme doctrinal 
utterance. This assumption Mr. Gladstone holds to be some- 
what irrational, as well as exceedingly dangerous to the Church, 
and he explains his opinion by a striking illustration. It would 
be just as sensible, he says, to argue that, because a Catholic must 
kneel at the Communion, because he recognises the Real Pre- 
sence, therefore every Protestant who takes the Communion 
kneeling must mean by his attitude to imply that he accepts that 
doctrine. Notoriously he does not mean anything of the kind, 
but * nothing would be easier than to annex to the kneeling 
attitude of the receiver in the Holy Eucharist the colour and 
idea of adoration of the Consecrated Elements.” If the Church, 
while retaining kneeling as the proper posture, “ has resolutely 
thrust aside the extreme construction which might have 
rendered it intolerable,” why may she not be held to have 
avoided the extreme construction of the practice of “ orienta- 
tion “” The fact that both parties repudiate any other explanation 
than the extreme one is, he contends, not germane to the matter : 
—“ It may indeed be said, and not untruly, that in a certain 
sense both the friends and the adversaries of the practice I 
have been considering are agreed in attaching to it the mean- 
ing I presume to deprecate. Where both parties to a suit are 
agreed, it is idle, we may be told, to dispute what they concur 
in. Now, the very point I desire to bring into clear view is 
that this is not a suit with two parties to it, but that many, 
perhaps most, of those who are entitled to be heard, are not 
before the court; many—aye, multitudes—who think either 
this question should be let alone, or that if it is not let alone, 


it should be decided upon dry and cold considerations of law, 
history, and science, so far as they are found to inhere in it; 
not judged by patches of glaring colour, the symbols of party, 
which are fastened upon it from without. If this be a just 
view, the concurrence of the two parties named above in their 
| construction of the eastward position is no better a reason 
for the acquiescence of the dispassionate community, than 
the agreement of two boys at a public school to fight in 
| order to ascertain who is the strongest, is a reason against 
the interference of bystanders to stop them if they can.” 
To force a doctrinal significance on a mere posture or on vest- 
ments ordered by King Edward’s rubric is, he contends, as un- 
fair as to impute motives for a sound political measure, a 
practice “ which in the secular world is taken as the indication 
of an illiberal mind and a short-sighted policy.” Not only is 
it unfair, but it is dangerous, because all ecclesiastical litigation 
in England turns on these postures and vestments; and if doc- 
trinal significance is forced on them, then in the public imagi- 
nation doctrines are being decided, and there will be secessions 
which the Church of England, strong as it is, and it is very 
strong, has no reserve of superfluous strength to enable 
her to bear. She is, in Mr. Gladstone’s mind, in the 
position of an army quite strong enough to resist its adversary, 
but so nearly equal to him in strength, that the mutiny of a 
regiment, and far more the desertion of a regiment, may de- 
stroy the equilibrium and expose her to defeat. Or to quote 
Mr. Gladstone’s own words: * The Church of this great nation 
is worth preserving; and for that end much may well be 
borne. In the existing state of minds, and of circumstances, 
preserved it cannot be, if we shift its balance of doctrinal ex- 
pression, be it by an alteration of the Prayer Book (either way) 
in contested points, or be it by treating rubrical interpretations 
of the matters heretofore most sharply contested on the basis 
of ‘doctrinal significance.’” Litigation, therefore, on rubrical 
interpretations ought to be avoided by all true friends of the 
Church. 

This is the substance of Mr. Gladstone’s counsel, though, as 
usual, he has forgotten that he was writing and not speaking, 
and has conveyed it in the multitude of words which would 
have been needed to convey his thought to a listening audience, 
and it seems to us sensible and sound, though perhaps a little 
weak. If the bigots within the Church of all shades of 
opinion will insist on prosecuting everybody who adopts 
attitudes allowed by law, because they may imply extreme 
doctrines, the Church of England will certainly either cease to 
exist, or cease to be comprehensive enough to have any claim 
to existence. Some decision is certain to be given some day 
which will be taken to affirm or deny some vital doctrine, in 
which case there will be secession; or some litigating party 
will refuse to obey some decision because it imagines 
it to cover doctrine, in which case that party must go. The 
former is the more probable cause of an Evangelical secession, 
the Evangelicals not being annoyed by the character of the 
deciding tribunal; and the latter the more probable cause of a 
High Anglican departure, the latter disliking not only the 
decision, but its own amenability to the lay tribunal which 
pronounces it. If the two factions can therefore keep from 
litigation, the Church will be decidedly safer, because without 
so much risk to its comprehensiveness. But then, will this con- 
sideration influence the disputants enough to make them abstain 
from litigation? We doubt it greatly. It certainly will not 
influence the highest Churchmen, who say that they are bound 





to provoke their congregations to a perception of the truth by 
impressing on them the doctrinal significance of symbols; and 
it will hardly influence the Recordites, who are unable to 
bear a Church which tolerates symbols that may be in- 
terpreted as symbols of extreme—i.ec., in their mouths— 
Catholic doctrines. The conflict between these two is a 
real one, and it is upon this point that Mr. Gladstone’s 
counsel appears to us to be weak, We will concede that the 
mass of Churchmen dislike all this contention about rubrical 
directions, and are prepared to endure great varieties even of 
doctrinal opinion—though there are limits to this, especially 
when a doctrine involves a sacerdotal pretension—but the men 
who will fight by litigation do not belong to that mass. They 
are in earnest, or furious, or fanatic, and no argument about 
the safety of the Church will stop them for an hour. They 
do not want it to be established, if establishment 
means toleration in one Church of too broadly divergent 
opinions. To speak to them on behalf of the thou- 
sands of moderates, is to tell French duellists that the 
majority of Frenchmen dislike and do not practice the duel. 
What is that to them? The majority ought to like it, and for 
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themselves they will stand by their own convictions about honour. 
The way to prevent hitigation in the Church is to widen the 
law till within certain limits each party is secure of a legal right 
to exist; but this Mr, Gladstone, well knowing the difficulties, 
does not so much as recommend, and while the law remains as it 
is, each party will continue to wish to prove that his adversary’s 
position is untenable. The mode of proof selected may be 
absurd—we fully agree with Mr. Gladstone on that point— 
but still it is the one which in all countries and ages has been 
selected. The parties have always agreed in forcing a doc- 
trinal meaning on a symbol, and fighting round that. The 
earliest fight in the Church—that between Hebraism and 
Catholicity—was fought nominally about circumcision, to which 
both parties gave the extreme Hebraistic significance ; and from 
that day to this a phrase, or a genuflexion, or a vestment, 
has been held to convey adhesion to a whole body of doc- 
trine. When the attitude, or phrase, or vestment has been 
ordered by law, and historically has no doctrinal meaning— 
as is certainly the case with kneeling, which is not the reveren- 
tial attitude of the majority of mankind, and was not the 
reverential attitude of Jews, and is not prescribed by 
Christ,—it is most unfair to force one upon it; but the 
world has always forced one when it wanted to quarrel about 
a doctrine, and it is vain to teach it justice. A red night- 
cap may not be communist, but if a man traverses Paris 
and says his cap is a symbol of Communism, the first Ultra- 
Conservative he meets will assume that it is, and try to pluck 
off the unoffending bit of wool. 
the bonnet let alone just as much as they like, but unless 
legislation makes it lawful they will not prevent the fight. 
Mr. Gladstone’s counsel of conciliation will, we greatly fear, 
prove to be a counsel of perfection, which every one rather 
respects, and would rather act up to if he could, but which 
in a work-a-day world has wretchedly little influence 
over human affairs. The Church of England, we fear, 
must trust for the present not to any absence of suitors, 
but to the instinctive dislike of Englishmen to see 
a suitor either disobey the decree, or hurl inkstands at the 
Judge who has pronounced it. Dr. Swainson says he preferred 
the eastward posture till he found it was held to imply an ex- 
treme doctrine ; then he disliked it; but he shall like it again 
if the Tribunal decides that the doctrine is not legally implied. 
There are a good many Dr. Swainsons still in the Church of 


England. 


THE FRENCH “BOURGEOISIE AND PROLETARIAT.” 
: a speech delivered by M. Gambetta on Friday week, at 

the Versailles dinner to commemorate General Hoche, 
seems to most Englishmen very tame. It reads like a mere 
exhortation to concord among Liberals as necessary for the firm 
establishment of a Republic which is ultimately to be Liberal, 
and appears to English Radicals to consist mainly of pretty 
truisms. In truth, however, it was a bold speech, the boldest 
M. Gambetta has ever made. THe has repeatedly ventured to 
advise an alliance between the proletariat and the peasantry, 
and has been forgiven by the Ultras, partly because they are in 
the habit of considering the peasantry as oppressed, and partly 
because their sincere faith in universal suffrage invests the will of 
the majority with a certain sanctity. The maddest Red is aware 
that the peasants in the last resort rule France, and retains at 
the bottom of his heart a doubt whether, being a clear 
majority, they ought not to rule it. But at the Hoche dinner 
M. Gambetta advised an alliance between the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie, and it will need all his ability to guard himself 
from accusations either of treachery or silliness. Of all party 
differences in France, where every party is a sect and every political 
formula a religion, the deepest is that which divides the bour- 
geoisie from the proletariat,—the employers of labour and dis- 
tributors of goods from the urban handicraftsmen. In 
France the workmen, besides desiring high wages, which 
they are slowly getting, and shorter hours, which at 
present are unattainable, and more security against the 
fluctuations of trade, which is refused by all property- 
holders, who dread a poor-law as if it were a redistribution of 
goods, maintain an economic theory of the most subversive 
kind, Capital, they say, is nothing but that share of the result 
of labour which the strong have stolen from the weak. All 
profit ought to go to the workman, and consequently no advance 
of wages, or grant of time, or concession of privileges is or 
can be more than an approximation towards natural justice. 
Impressed with this view, the workman regards the employer 
as an enemy, and the middleman or shopkeeper as a superfluous 


The quiet Parisians may wish | 


nuisance, believes that both classes are in a conspiracy to rob 
him of his earnings, would gladly deprive both of their wealth 
by excessive taxation, and desires above all things to oust them 
from the control of political power. Moreover, while hating 
and distrusting these classes, of course in degrees varying with 
individual temperament, he despises them, for the reasons 
which George Eliot has so ably explained in her portrait of 





things generally of an effeminate sort. 


financial schemes than in executions, it does not attract so much 
attention outside France. So intense is it even in quiet times, 


the workmen from ostracising Liberals merely because they 
men in blouses. 
the unreasonable prejudices of the workmen, become ulcerated 


by perpetual “ ingratitude,” and enforce their rights and their 
authority to the very uttermost permitted by the law. That 





timid. 
some menace to property, rage against strikes, are frightened by 
public meetings, and dread, above all things, any allusion to 
| the rise of a new couche sociale. They would prefer very much 
|a system of government after the English fashion, and have 
| one and all a sneaking kindness for the Orleanists; but in their 
| terror of the proletariat they desire, first of all, strong govern 
/ment, and would accept the Empire, or a Dictatorship, or any- 
| thing, rather than see a Government likely to legislate in the 
interests of the handicraftsmen. They know that they have less 
physical power than the workmen, not from inferior numbers so 
;much as from inferior readiness to fight, and fall back on 


| 


any authority which can bring to their support the irresistible ~ 


force of the peasant proprietors. They accept the Republic 


| just now, not so much because they like it—though they / 


| probably prefer it to other possible forms of government—as be 
cause it is “strong,” that is, can fight any mob successfully, 
| but look with intense apprehension on men who may, as they 
think, transform the Republic into an instrument guided by the 
ideas of the class which thinks the bourgeoisie has no useful 
place in the social scheme. Between classes so hostile there 
‘can apparently be no amity, and in only proposing amity M. 
| Gambetta runs the risk of accusations from both sides. The 
bourgeoisie will say, and do say, that he is concealing his true 
opinions—which is probably untrue, except as regards the 
ecclesiastical organisation of France; and Belleville will say and 
does say that M. Gambetta has become corrupted by power, 
| which is untrue, except so far as men once possessed of power 
invariably learn to prefer the practicable to the ideal. 

It is thoroughly to M. Gambetta’s credit that in pursuit of 
his object, which is a strong, united, but Republican society in 
France, he so constantly risks his personal ascendancy by 
counsels of conciliation, which very often irritate both parties 
alike ; but our point to-day is not his motive, but the chances 
of his success. And on this point, we are bound to say there is 
a great weight of authority against the opinion we shall never- 

‘theless venture to express. The majority of observers in 
France hold, we believe, that the quarrel between the pro- 
letariat and the bourgeoisie, though not so dangerous as a simi- 
lar quarrel would be in England, seeing that five out of every 
seven adult males in France are freeholders, is irreconcilable 
until huge and dangerous experiments have been tried, or till 
long periods have elapsed ; that the two classes if released from 
control would fight, and that the only safe course is to rely on 
the third force, or in other words, the army, to control both until 
hostility has died out. It is useless, they say, to expect classes 
with different interests, different objects, and different substi- 
tutes for religion to pull cordially together. They will not do 


_it, and M. Gambetta in advising them to do it is only under- ~ 
mining that general confidence which makes of him a useful | 


power. And if M. Gambetta were advising his audiences to 
give up their economic faiths, asking Belleville to lie down 
with the Bourse, and Montmartre to be heartily friendly 
with the Palais Royal, we should agree, but that is not 
what we understand him to be counselling. He asks prole- 


'tariat and bourgeoisie to accept the Republic as an arena within : 


' which, if they must contend, they can contend without risk of 





Felix Holt—a French rather than an English workman, of the ~ 
best kind—that is, for desiring comfort, and sleekness, ang 
This bitterness has re. © 
peatedly manifested itself in riots in the great cities, and ig ~ 
probably as deep as the bitterness felt against the priests, ~ 
though as it finds expression in revolutionary times rather in 


that one of the great difficulties of Liberal leaders is to prevent sd 


wear black coats, and cannot therefore sympathise with the 4 


On the other hand, the bourgeoisie, aware of this bitterness, 
but only half aware of its cause, resent deeply what they think 7 


law hitherto has been strongly on their side, and the slightest 7 
modification of its drift makes them irritable, suspicious, and "7 
They suspect every workman’s grievance of covering 7 
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e edifice over their heads. ‘* Let everybody in,” 
“for there is room for all. If force is required 
to maintain the rules, the Republic has the force. If liberty 
is required to ensure fair-play, the Republic will give the 
liberty. In any case, and whatever your object, the Republic 
is the arena within which it is easiest and wisest to struggle 
for its attainment.” He does not even profess to wish to keep 
things as they are. He openly declares that he would have 
preferred other and different constitutional laws. But if those 
laws will form the bases on which a Republic can be built, it 
dness to keep the site untouched until all parties are 
agreed as to the special variety of architecture which the 
unchosen architects ought to regard as their ideal. The 
sum and substance of his teaching is, let us house ourselves 
from the hail and quarrel afterwards, and there are signs 
that it may be accepted, not only by the majority, but by 
parties so virulently opposed as the bourgeoisie and the prole- 
tariat. The former ask as their sine quad non that property 
shall be safe from violence, and the Republic gives that. The 
latter ask as their sine qué non that there be equality of 
political rights, and the Republic with two Chambers (both 
elected by universal suffrage) secures that more completely 
than the Legitimist Kingship, the Parliamentary Kingship, the 
Democratic Empire, or, we may add, the Jacobin Constitution, 
under which the municipality of Paris or some self-elected Club 
would play the part of Upper House. No guarantee for order 
is taken away by the Republic, and no view, however extreme, 
is deprived of its possibility of triumph. Those two conditions 
granted, acquiescence is possible, though not cordiality ; and it 
is acquiescence which M. Gambetta, with his Italian genius for 
politics and more than Italian persistence, is seeking to obtain, 
by patient removal of the obstacles which would have made 
acquiescence impossible. “You workmen,” he told Belleville 
some weeks since, “are inside, for this Constitution is entirely 
based on universal suffrage ;” and you bourgeoisie, he now tells 
the capitalists and shopkeepers, “are not left out, for I have 
submitted to the ‘monarchical’ arrangements which you 
think guarantees.” If both parties were free to fight out their 
difference, his assurances, well received as they are and in- 
cessantly as they are repeated, might still fail; but as both 
parties know that they are contending in presence of their 
masters, that a contest a@ outrance would only end in the 
restoration of the Empire by a peasant vote, the probabilities 
are that they will obey, and that, under M. Gambetta’s 
guidance, all the parties in France possessed of physical force, 
the bourgeoisie, the proletariat, and the peasantry, will acquiesce 
in accepting one common datum,—a Republican constitution. 
If that proves to be the case, France will have taken one long 
step towards the political unity without which she can never 
be great again. 
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THE EFFECTS OF OPIUM-EATING, 
IIE fifty-seven members of Parliament who wish to abolish 
the Opium monopoly in Bengal must get up their case a 
great deal better, before they can hope to make a serious im- 
pression upon English public opinion. At present most of their 
arguments are so visibly contradictory, and many of their facts so 





obviously open to question, that the average Englishman rejects 
them altogether, and overlooks in his annoyance an argument 
which might influence him, but which they fail to use. They 
declare, for instance, that opium is a poisonous drug, which 
injures the physique of every race which consumes it, and that 
the selling of it is an act of immorality discreditable to a 
Christian government. And therefore they ask that the 
Government of India should change their present method of 
taxing the drug, which prevents its sale in Eastern India, and 
greatly restricts its sale in China, for another method which 
would allow its sale in India, and make it somewhat cheaper 
to the Chinese. Surely their asssumption, if at all well 
founded, should lead up to a resolution to prohibit the cultiva- 
tion of the drug at any cosi of money throughout the British 
dominions. If it is wrong to sell it, morally wrong, so wrong 
that selling it is only a profitable form of criminality, it is 
wrong to allow its sale, even when weighted by an excise and 
a heavy export duty. We do not tax prussic acid in England, 
or arsenie, or any of the virulent poisons, but prohibit their 
sale, except on the written order of a qualified medical 
practitioner,—and that, the poisonous character of a drug once 
granted, is the only righteous course. It may be wise, or use- 
ful, or beneficial to tax opium as we do in Bombay instead of 
taxing it as we do in Bengal, but to raise a fiscal improvement 


It is as if the philanthropists who attacked slavery had pleaded 
that a slave ought to be considered realty and not personalty, 
and transferred like an estate and not like a chattel, and had 
attributed to that alteration in the law a high moral claim. 
Not only, however, do the assailants of the monopoly refuse to 
draw the conclusion logically necessary from their premisses, 
but they actually argue that the monopoly presses unduly on 
the peasants of Behar, by restricting the cultivation of the 
poppy. They state in the same speeches that opium is an in- 
jurious drug, which cannot rightfully be sold except as medicine, 
and that the Government is oppressive because it restricts the 
quantity of the drug available for consumption. It is wrong to 
sell arsenic because people may kill themselves with it, and 
wrong to restrict the manufacture of arsenic because artisans 
might profit by a larger sale of the means of suicide! All that 
is palpable nonsense, which will never induce an English House 
of Commons to run the political risks involved in the loss or 
serious diminution of the Opium revenue. That risk is not, it 
is true, the risk with which the advocates of the traffic always 
frighten Parliament,—viz., the bankruptcy of the Indian 
Treasury. That Treasury would not be bankrupt if the 
Chinese to-morrow took, like the Styrians, to arsenic; or like 
the Peruvians, to coca; or like the Scotch and Swedes, to corn- 
spirit, as a substitute for opium. The Government of India 
would in that case either have to force a paper cur- 
rency on the Empire, which no doubt might be done up to 
a certain very considerable amount, or to tax tobacco till the 
Opium deficit was supplied. In either case, it would have to 
risk immense and dangerous discontent, lasting perhaps for ten 
years, but it would not have to risk bankruptcy, or anything 
approaching bankruptcy. It would have a serious campaign the 
more to fight, but that would be all. If the argument of the 
vpponents of the traffic is well-founded, the extinction of the 
traffic might be worth that risk; and if not, then not, but 
in no case can a difference between one mode of taxation 
and another be worth any such hazard, or any serious 
interference with an experiment so huge and so hope- 
ful as the drilling of India into civilisation. The only 
reasonable alternatives are prohibition, or taxation in any 
method which Indian experts think most profitable to the 
State. They at present prefer taxation through monopoly, 
and as monopoly gets rid of the annoyances inflicted by an 
excise which would be needful to prevent smuggling, they are 
probably in the right. If we could get our revenue by an 
export duty only, that would be best; but we could not, for the 
drug would reach China by a hundred land routes, and mono- 
poly therefore weighs less upon the people. There is no 
nuisance conceivable like an excise upon a drug which can be 
carried anywhere in a man’s waistband, and can be traced 
only by incessant domiciliary and personal inspections. Such 
an excise would in Bengal lead to police oppressions such as 
would cause and justify popular insurrections. The drug will 
bear any carriage, the duty must be enormous, and no man or 
woman walking eastward from the poppy districts would ever 
be safe. . 

We maintain firmly that as between monopoly and taxation 
there is no moral question at all ; that, as Sir George Campbell 
said with great cleverness, the existing system is precisely the 
Gothenburg system of dealing with the whisky trade—official 
intervention, for the sake of reducing the evil to a minimum— 
but on the subject of prohibition we confess to much more 
doubt. The oflicials seem to us to press the case in favour of 
the moral right of decent men to sell opium much too far. 
That the physical evils arising from opium-eating may be 
exaggerated is no doubt true, and we incline to believe, after 
years of study of the evidence adduced by experts, that they have 
been exaggerated in a very curious way. Opium affects all 
patients in England more or less in the same way, and it has 
therefore been imagined that it affects all men throughout the 
world alike ; but that is not the case. It is probable that, like 
whisky, it has a different effect on different races. Scotchmen 
and Swedes drink too much whisky ; but to say that whisky 
destroys Scotchmen and Swedes, is a rhetorical exaggeration. 
The liquor does not make them as races less strong, less 
brave, or less prolific. But it is nevertheless a certainty that 
whisky can kill out some races, such as Red Indians, some 
tribes in the South Seas, and it is probable, though not quite 
proved, some castes of low vitality in India itself. Similarly 
opium, and especially Indian opium—which is extremely 
“mild,” and therefore little used in medicine—does not appear 
permanently to injure the Chinese of the Delta, who have 
taken to it by a kind of instinct, and may find in it a protec 





of that sort to the dignity of a moral question is simply silly. 





tion against fatigue and malaria, such as the Peruvians find 
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in coca; while it kills out the Assamese, and we greatly 
fear would kill out the Bengalees of the Gangetic Delta, 
who, were the drug but cheap, would be under the same 
atmospheric temptation as the Chinese. The physical case 
against the drug is therefore, we agree with the officials, not 
sufficient to justify a grave interference with human liberty ; 
but there remains the moral one, and this, with all deference 
to Lord G. Hamilton, is not as clear as he thinks. It is possible 
that the moral effect of opium varies, like its physical effect, in 
correspondence to unknown conditions of race and climate ; but 
it is not certain that it does, and the presumption from the 
analogy of whisky—which produces just the same moral effect 
on a Scotchman and a Cherokee, though the physical effect is 
different—is that it does not. If it does not, if opium affects 
all minds alike, then the case for its prohibition is exceedingly 
strong. Lord G. Hamilton would hardly allow bhang—a drug 
which produces in ninety-nine men out of a hundred an access 
of homicidal mania, and is therefore eaten by sepoys—to be 
sold in England; and opium, in a different way, is not much 
more defensible. A European opium-eater is almost certain to 
become a liar, a coward, and an egotist of the worst type. The 
drug paralyses the will, deadens the conscience, and destroys 
the sense of difference between right and wrong, till character 
rots under its effect. We know we shall have Coleridge flung 
in our teeth, but even in his case the effects were most injurious, 
and we can confidently appeal to the Lancet to say whether, 
in professional opinion, we have at all over-stated our case. If 
that case is correct, and those consequences arise not from the 
abuse but from the habitual use of opium, the argument for 
prohibition would be very strong,—would, in fact, reduce itself 
to a calculation whether prohibition was, as a practical mea- 
sure, possible, It is certainly possible in India, for it is very 
nearly accomplished, the drug being altogether out of the 
Teach of the mass of the people; and it might be accom- 
plished in China, were the Government of Pekin honestly dis- 
posed to insist on suppression. We do not believe they are, 
holding with Sir G. Balfour, that their hatred of the trade is 
not hatred of the drug, but hatred of the loss of money to 
the country—they could not cultivate it at home, any more 
than we could grow Regalias in Ireland—but still they could 
prohibit it if they chose; and if the effects are as we have 
stated, then they ought to have their chance. That is the 
point,—the universality of the moral evil produced by the drug, 
its extent, and its character,—which requires evidence, and to 





mark out a line of succession to land—which might or might 
not be the legal line of suecession—and to keep the land in the 
line marked out as long as that line endured; and it was only by the 
strict entail that this object could be effectually accomplished, 
The strict entail might contain whatever conditions or pro- 
visoes the maker chose to put into it, but it was essential that 
it should contain three prohibitions,—one against alienating 
the land, another against contracting debt or doing any deed 
in consequence of which the land might be lost to future heirs, 
| the third against frustrating or interrupting the order of succes- 
| Sion ; and that these prohibitions should be fortified with irri- 
| tant clauses, declaring anything done contrary to them null 
| and void, and with resolutive clauses determining the right of 
the heir in possession by whom any such thing was done. 
| These means were adequate to the end contemplated, and from 
| 1685 onwards, by nearly everybody in Scotland with land 
at his disposal, that end seemed to have been considered a very 
fine thing. It was not the great families only who entailed 
their estates. Every country gentleman was smitten with the 
desire to preserve his land to his family or to persons of his 
name for ever; and the shopkeeper who had turned the till 
into acres—an occurrence more frequent than might have 
been expected—was equally possessed with the ambition to 
establish a family that would endure. The wonder is that 
the whole land of the country was not locked up from com- 
merce, made inaccessible to either purchaser or creditor ; and 
something very near this would have happened, had not the 
Scotch conveyancers been somewhat apt to bungle, and 
the Scotch Courts been ready to catch at every flaw. But 
the Courts, rightly thinking that entails should be treated 
most rigidly, held the slightest error—even the writing of 
an unimportant word on an erasure—fatal to an entail, 
and in a considerable proportion of entails an error 
could be discovered; while, through some failure or 
omission, many which were intended to be strict were 
found to be something short of that. Occasional misadven- 
ture seems to have had no effect upon the making of entails— 
which was natural enough; everybody knew that the blow of 
the law sometimes fell, but everybody believed it would not 
fall on his entail. To foresee the consequences of what they 
were doing—not as against the public, against which they were 
taking thought, but as regards those whom they had made their 
successors—could scarcely be expected from people who had a 
mastering passion to gratify. But these successors soon found 








which the enemies of the trade should direct their attention. 
They will make nothing of its physical effects, and can in no | 
case make anything of their present contention, which is 
merely that one mode of taxation is criminal, while another 
would be perfectly innocent. If they could show that the 
monopoly extended the sale of the drug, there might be some- 
thing in their allegations; but in spite of their assertions about 
Pegu, which we confess we do not believe, the facts are notori- 
ously against them. The Indian monopoly of opium is a 
crushing tax on the consumption of the drug, and a perfect 
security against adulteration. 

To complete our argument, we may mention that the 
British have no direct power to prevent the consumption of 
opium by the Chinese,—a fact which has an important bearing 
on the moral question. China might prohibit import from any 
other State, but if she did not, and if we prohibited it, Turkey 
would supply it, and her rayahs would be relieved instead of our 
ryots ; or if Turkish negligence proved incurable, the planters 
of the Southern States of the Union would very soon avail 
themselves of so splendid a source of income. There is nothing 
whatever that we can think of to prevent a Virginian or a | 
Carolinian from shipping opium just as good as that of Behar, and 
grown from the same plants, to Shanghai or Hong Kong; and 
some fine day that may prove the sudden solution of a con- 
troversy which has been raging for nearly a century, and is 
not one whit nearer to a settlement than ever. It certainly 
never will be settled while the opponents of the trade stultify 
themselves by their “ judicious,” and “ moderate,” and “ rea- 
sonable” method of opposition. They have not an argument 
to produce which does not condemn themselves for promoting 
the increase and diffusion of an immoral and injurious trade. 











SCOTCH ENTAILS. 
HE strict entail was established in Scotland by statute in 
1685. Entails of an imperfect sort had long been known, 
and strict entails had occasionally been made previously to 
1685; but there was much doubt whether the strict entail 
was valid at common law. The object of an entail was to 








that what they had inherited was a position of embarrassment. 
The first possessor under an entail not unfrequently found 
himself involved in a litigation as to whether and to what 
extent, the entailer’s debts affected the land. There are 
persons now living whose whole lives have been taken up 
with such litigation. Then the entailed proprietor’s power 
of dealing with the land and his credit were both 
limited by the nature of his interest; and when improving 
land came into fashion, he either had no money to spend on 
improvements, or if he had money, and so spent it, he was 
giving to his eldest son what should have been the provision 
of his other children. How to provide out of his yearly in- 
come for his younger children was one of his standing troubles, 
and a grievous trouble it must have been. His position made 
him seem, and almost made him think himself, rich—while he 
had only a good income—and forced him into habits of expense ; 
the result most often being that, like too many professional 
men now, he left his children penniless. If he outran the 
constable, as it must sometimes happen to country gentlemen 
to do, he of course had inexorable creditors to deal with ; they 
could only get payment out of the rents, and they were apt 
promptly to enter into possession of them. 

It was for the public interest that land should be im- 
proved. The Legislature enabled entailed proprietors to 
make improvements, and in doing so it added heavily 
to the troubles of their successors. It was natural 
that they should desire to make provision for thei : fami- 
lies. The Legislature was amiable enough to enable them 
to do so, and in so enabling them it almost ensured the ruin 
of their successors. It turned eut that such concessions to 
public policy and private feeling were more than the system of 
strict entails could stand; and if they have not led to a cessa- 
tion of entailing, they have dissipated the dream, the fond 
belief that arrangements can secure perpetuity in a changeful 
world, which brought it into existence. An Act of 1770, 
known as the Montgomery Act, enabled the entailed proprietor 
to improve. He was authorised to charge his successor with 
three-fourths of the cost of certain specified permanent im- 
provements, but so that the amount charged should not at one 
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time exceed four years’ free rental of the estate. As it was 
foreseen that the successor could scarcely ever pay this amount, 
he was enabled to rid himself of liability for it by giving up a 
third of the rents; and he, too, was authorised in certain 
cases to charge a portion of what he had paid on the next 
Permanent improvements too often wear out, and they 
very often do not tell as, to pay, they ought to do, on letting- 
value; a hundred years ago the “ unearned increment” did not 
come to the relief of improvers as it often does now; and the 
result of the Montgomery Act was that many curtailed proprie- 
tors found themselves with incomes hopelessly docked by a 
third on account of improvements made by iheir predecessors. 
It was not till 1824 that entailed proprietors were empowered 
to provide out of the estate for their wives and younger chil- 
dren; and it was the late Lord Aberdeen—a man of much 
shrewdness and no foresight, who blundered in Scotch affairs 
whenever he touched them—who, with a view to silencing 
clamours against the Law of Entail, to fortify it by judicious 
concession, carried the measure which ensured its subversion. 
The Aberdeen Act enabled an entailed proprietor to settle a 
third of the clear rent of the estate on his wife, and to make 
provision at the expense of the estate, for children who were 
not to inherit it, up to the amount (including similar provisions 
previously existing) of three years’ clear rent ; the heir in 
possession being allowed, however, to satisfy all such provisions 
by giving up another third of his rental. It was considerately 
provided that he should not, under the provisions of the 
Aberdeen and Montgomery Acts taken together, lose more 


heir. 


'of a sum already expended has been thus secured, to enable 
| them to add the remaining third. If all improvements 
| were beneficial, even to the extent of what they cost, 
this would be a very fair demand on the part of people 
hampered in the business of land-owning. But there 
are improvements which don’t pay, and most improve- 
| ments wear out and have to be renewed; and considering 
this, it seems a strong thing to allow limited owners, with 
only such supervision as a Court can exercise, to burden their 
successors to an unlimited extent. The House of Lords’ Com- 
‘mittee, which sat in 1873, an extremely good Committee, 
| pointed out most ably the risks involved in permitting limited 
| owners thus to burden their lands. If that Committee was 
not very wrong indeed, the Lord Advocate’s proposal may be 
described as a scheme for the gradual extinction of entailed 
estates in Scotland. Would it not be simpler to extinguish 
the entails themselves, or to provide facilities for extinguishing 
them? It is scarcely worth while to respect scrupulously the 
title of expectant heirs, if this cannot be done without sub- 
jecting their estates to a gradual process of absorption. What 
is perfectly plain, however, is that if the Lord Advocate’s Bill 
should pass, and the forecast of the House of Lords’ Committee 
should prove a sound one, the history of the Scotch Entail will 
end, as it began, in folly. 





THE FLOODS AT TOULOUSE. 
T is difficult for Englishmen who have never quitted their own 








than two-thirds of the clear rental ; otherwise it would occa- 
sionally have happened that when an heir of entail had satis- 

fied all the claims on him, he would have had absolutely nothing | 
left for himself. As it was, the result to a multitude of en- | 
tailed proprietors was hopeless penury, an appearance of wealth | 
and consequence to which their means were utterly dispropor- 
tioned ; and the Act passed by Lord Rutherford in 1848, though | 
it could scarcely have been welcome to them, must have given | 
many of them real relief. 

This Act did not put an end to the making of entails in- 
tended to last for ever; on the contrary, it simplified and 
facilitated it, but it vastly altered their effects. A proprietor 
born after the first of August, 1848, and after the date of the 
entail under which he holds (which, by and by, will be the 
case of all holding under old entails) can disentail by 
a simple deed; if born before the date of an entail made 
since August, 1848, he requires, for disentailing, the consent 
of his heir-apparent; in other cases—the number of which 
decreases as 1848 recedes—the consent of two, or at the most 
of three, of the nearest heirs is necessary. As regards the 
power of disentailing, then, the Scotch law is now—leaving 
out a class of cases which, though still large, is yearly growing 
smaller—scarcely distinguishable from the English, and a 
Bill which the Lord Advocate has introduced will make 
the difference smaller than it is. This power has been freely 
used since 1848, and distressed proprietors are now, perhaps, 
no more common in Scotland than they are in other countries. 
The great landowners are, we should say, on the whole, 
much better off than they were previously to 1848, in con- 
sequence chiefly of a more judicious management of their 
properties, which the Entail Act of that year may have 
had some share in foreing upon them. The Aberdeen and 
Montgomery Acts do not apply (unless made applicable by 
the entail itself) to entails made since 1848, and under 
these there is no power of burdening the estate for im- 
provements, or for provisions for wife and children; they still 
apply to pre-existing entails, but the mode of working thei | 
has been greatly improved. Provisions for children are 
made by mortgage secured on the estate; the improve- 
ment outlay authorised by the Montgomery Act may be 
provided for by means of an annual rent (a terminable 
annuity secured upon the rent) lasting for twenty-five | 
years, or—which is the only possible course in practice— 
two-thirds of it may be obtained upon mortgage, the expender 
paying the rest. And wherever money is thus secured by | 
mortgage the proprietor may sell so much of the land as is | 
necessary for repaying it. The amount that can thus be secured | 
at present is small, but the proprietors, unable to make the im- | 











country to imagine what a great flood is, to comprehend the 
destruction a river can inflict, and above all, to realise the special 
horror, a horror like that caused by an earthquake, which water can 
inspire in those who suffer from its ravages. In this island, it may be 
stated broadly, the true fear of nature, as of a capricious or even 
malefic power, which has affected the creed and even the tempera- 
ment of so many nations, and which, in the East, is an ever-present 
cause of melancholia, has never been generated, for nothing exists 
to generate it. We abuse our climate habitually, but it is the 
least catastrophic in the world. England has been visited by 
pestilences, by the potato-disease, by great fires, and by terrible 
casualties, like the bursting of the Holmfirth reservoir ; but it has 
never, since the Norman Conquest, seen a drought sufficient to 
cause a true famine,—a famine such as that of Asia Minor, in 
which half a population may perish. It has never in historic times 
been visited by an earthquake severe enough to destroy a city. It 
possesses no record of a storm destructive enough to be considered 
anational calamity. Andit has never, that we can recall, been visited 
by a natural flood of the first magnitude. Indeed, unless one of the 
Westmorland Lakes should burst—an impossibility—the materials 
for a first-class flood are not stored up in England anywhere. There 
is no mountain range in Britain on which the snow lics in masses 
from year to year, or on which the mass of snow is large enough 
to make its speedy melting dangerous to the valleys. When the 
waters are ‘“‘out” here, damage enough is done, but it is damage 
to crops and property, slow damage, damage from too much 
water rather than from a flood. The water secs to well up, and 
gradually submerge everything, rather than rush like a torrent, 
sweeping away houses, trees, and the very surface of the earth 
itself. People are drowned now and again in little valleys where 
a ‘burn’ becomes a torrent, but a great flood is an almost impos- 
sible event. In France, on the contrary, superior as her climate 
is in ordinary times, severe drought has once or twice occurred, 
the storms, though not quite of Asiatic proportions, can work 
terrible destruction among the crops, and some of her most 
glorious valleys are overhung by potential reservoirs, which may 
and do burst at intervals. The valley of the Garonne, for 
instance, perhaps, all circumstances taken into account, the richest 
in the world eacept the valley of the Thames, is dominated by such 
a reservoir, the masses of snow which accumulate on the upper 
heights of the Pyrenees. Inordinary times this snow melts gradually 
and trickles down in hundreds of rivulets over a granite soil which 
absorbs nothing to the larger streams, which fill the two rivers that 
unite a short distance from Toulouse into the Garonne, and make 
the prosperity of the rich surrounding plain. When, however, 












provement they think necessary, are desirous of enlarging it, and | from any cause the snow melts too rapidly, as is believed to have 
the Lord Advocate has shown himself anxious to assist them, | °ccurred this year, the heat and the rainfall having been 
The principal object of the Bill already referred to is to enable | both unusually great and lasting for three weeks on end, 
them, subject to the control of the Court of Session, to borrow |the channels cannot convey the water, which rushes in broad 
money to be expended in almost any way by which it is con- | torrents to the streams, which again, owing to some configu- 
ceivable the value of land should be increased, and to charge | ration of the soil, cannot carry away the unwonted mass 
the amount thus borrowed on the land; and where two-thirds | of fluid. ‘The water collects into a lake, sometimes miles in 
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length and breadth, and forty feet deep, a veritable reservoir; , be drowned by the advancing wave, as the Garonne wag 
and then bursts through the open mouths left by the rivers into | itself. It is thought that by greatly deepening the channel 
the valley of the Garonne, with as resistless a force as the great | of the Garonne, beyond the confluence of the mountain streams, 
Sheffield reservoir burst into the little vale below it. The aid might be afforded; but that device, though most beneficial 
Garonne fills and fills till it overtops its lower bank, and then as | against an ordinary rise of the waters, would be worthless 
the supply increases hourly, its sweep over the lower ground against a flood of this kind, while a dyke, even if it could 
becomes as resistless as that of a slow storm-wave. The effect is be constructed, would not be a safe reliance. A dyke against 
not quite so scenic, because of its gradual approach; but the | ever-present water may be a perfect defence, but a dyke 
Garonne must have rushed over St. Cyprien, bringing a mass of against a flood which comes in its highest fury only once 
water equal to that contained in a reservoir twenty miles long by | a century, and in a dangerous form only once in twenty years, 
ten wide and thirty-eight feet deep. ‘The quartier of St. Cyprien | is pretty certain to be neglected. If the boats of a ship 
lies, as poor quartiers are apt to do, on the lower side of the river, | were always required they would always be ready, but being 
but it was considered from long experience safe enough. The people | wanted only in extremity, even the fear of death, of ruin, and of 
were flooded every twenty years, but they were not often killed, and | lost reputation, does not suffice to compel ship-captains to keep 
they bore the inconvenience, as people bear all moderate calamities | them in order. Planting the slopes makes the channels deeper 
caused by nature, in consideration of low rents, and never dreamt | and the rains more regular, but the expedient is a slow one, and 
of a flood which might sweep their faubourg totally away. ‘This | requires determined attention, which even Governments become 
year, however, heat, rainfall, and wind seem all to have united;|in the end unwilling to pay. The expropriation of the most 
the Garonne on June 23 was overfilled in an hour, and in six hours | dangerous places by the State or the Municipality is the most 
the upper valley had been turned into a bursting lake, and a | certain expedient, though no doubt it increases greatly the ten- 
flood which, like an earthquake, makes its victims think the laws | dency to crowding on the higher lands, the inconvenience of a 
of nature are overturned, and that there is no help even in Heaven, | daily walk from a distance completely conquering the dread 
came rushing towards the city. of a disease, and even the annoyance of high rents. We 
Within six hours of the first alarm of an unusual rise|doubt, when the first agitation is over, whether a suffi- 
in the water, the Garonne had swept away every bridge! cient remedy will be attempted, or whether the State will 
of Toulouse except one, the old stone bridge of St. John, | set itself to do more than preserve life. That, however, 
and flowing in an unbroken rush into St. Cyprien, rose| is certainly within its power. It must be within the means 
above the streets so rapidly that the terrified inhabitants were | of a city like Toulouse to keep up a system of watchers 
compelled to take refuge in the upper stories. Scores of persons | during the dangerous three months of the year, to record the 
appear to have been strangled by the flood—all the slaughterers in | presages of severe floods, and to keep the citizens warned by 
the great abattoir, for example, being killed at once —but the great telegraph when the symptoms are becoming threatening. Indeed, 
loss of life arose from another cause, which recalled the idea of | General Nansouty already devotes himself to this work, residing 
earthquake to the wretched people. The rushing water felled | in an observatory which he has built on the Pie du Midi; but he 
the weaker houses as giant shells would have done, and under- | requires telegraphic communication with the plains. The rainfall 
mined the foundations of the stronger, till through one entire | can be measured, the heat recorded, and the volume of water pour- 
night, houses were toppling as in an earthquake, and the awful | ing from the mountains be observed. This is the most severe and 
scenes at and around Cucuta, in New Granada, on May 18, when | the most sudden flood of the century, but the loss of life even in 
16,000 persons perished at once by earthquake, were repeated in | this instance would have been averted by three hours’ warning. In 
Languedoc. Escape, if the houses once shook, was, of course, | England such a warning would be partially useless, for the people 
hopeless. ‘There were the walls above and the water below, and | would not quit their homes or abandon their property; but in 
a stream outside in which a boat could scarcely live. Nearly | France, an official order can be supported by troops and carried out 
1,000 persons are known to have been killed in St. Cyprien alone | without resistance. St. Cyprien will be pulled down under official 
by the falling houses, trees, and monuments, or to have been | orders,and the authorities who are powerful enough tocomplete the 
drowned in escaping from upper stories, or capsized in boats which | destruction caused by the water are strong enough to enforce any 
put out into the streets to rescue the sufferers,—sometimes, to the | reasonable precautions against its fury. All experience, however, 
credit of human nature be it spoken, if not of human reason, | shows that men learn nothing from these catastrophic calamities, that 
with a priest on board to give absolution to the dying as they | unless a misfortune recurs at regular periods, it does not convince 
swept past. The flood seems, in fact, like war, to have brought | men’s minds that it must return, and that the majority succeed in 
out the strongest feelings of those attacked, and French papers | forgetting the eruption, or the earthquake, or the flood, as they 
are full of stories of acts of heroism performed by individuals, | succeed in forgetting death. They would not forget death for a 
and of explosions of class dislike—the workmen stoning the gentry | day, if all the deaths of the year occurred on the shortest day. 
who went to see the scene—and of instances of mania produced fe See 
by fear. ‘The villages beyond ‘Toulouse, and presumably on 
lower ground, were in some instances swept away bodily, the 
church, in one instance, being the only building left standing, \ |7 E take it for granted that the Ritualist clergy of St. Albans 
and in another, a mill, so injured that it must be blown up. ‘The are good and devoted men. That is the character they 
ravages extended over more than 100 miles, and at one time fears | get from every one who knows them intimately, and in point of 
were entertained for Bordeaux itself. The destruction of property | fact, there is no other plausible explanation of the signs of ardour 
is, of course, greater than that of life. Neither vineyards nor houses | in both work and worship which for years back they have given 
canrunaway. The quartier of St. Cyprien, with its 30,000 people, | to the world. But we can’t say we find them easy to under- 
has, in the words of the official report, ‘* ceased to exist,” and its | stand. Not that we feel any considerable difficulty in under- 
whole population is houseless, without furniture, clothes, or food. | standing either the Roman Catholic or the Puritan point of view 
In St. Cyprien and the villages 100,000 persons are believed to be | in the Sacramental controversy and all the issues which are more 
destitute. The crops over hundreds of square miles have been de- or less involved in the Sacramental controversy. We fully enter 
stroyed, and in many places the very ground has been swept | into the general conception that moral influences may, and con- 
away. It is calculated that the actual loss in cash exceeds four  stantly do, enter into man through physical influences, just as 
millions sterling, and that years must elapse before the suffering | physical influences enter into man through moral influences. 
districts can again resume their old appearance. Of course, the Food strengthens courage, and courage will often do the duty of 
Government is doing what it can, but beyond displaying an | physical strength. The beauty of the universe feeds the heart 
energy, often misdirected, in blowing up dangerous buildings, | through the senses, and the devotedness of the heart will 
compelling the people to observe order, and feeding them, even 'so far master the physical organisation as to give a beauty 
the Government is almost powerless. Even the State cannot re- | of expression to the plainest face. And so, too, it was 
store to the people all they have lost, and it is by no means cer- | obviously quite as casy and natural for Christ to make a 
tain that it can prevent similar disasters for the future. It is| physical rite the condition of a divine moral gift, as to 
doubtful whether the most obvious expedient—the excavation of | make, as he obviously did, a devout spiritual trust in his power 
an overspill canal, specially to carry off surplus water—would be | the condition of bodily preservation or restoration, The 
either sufficient or possible. The arrival of the flood is so rapid, | physical world and the moral are so closely interfused, as 
the mass of water so vast, the formation of a lake in the! Materialists and Christians alike maintain, that it is hardly possi- 
low land between the slopes and the bed of the river so ble to have serious difficulty in believing that a physical channel 
instantaneous, that any canal it would be feasible to cut | may as often bring us spiritual help, as a spiritual channel brings 
might on the next recurrence of the fatality, so to speak, ! us physical help. In theory, at least, the issue between the severest 
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Puritans and the most thorough adherents of the Sacramental 
creed is an issue of fact as to what God has or has not revealed, 
not an issue in any way bound up with a priori principles. If God 
be pleased to pour a new life into us through the agency of bread 
and wine taken under conditions revealed by Him, there is no more 
marvel in it for any one who believes that all creation is His work, 
than there is in the fact that with the physical constitution which 
we are given at birth we receive implicitly a number of moral and 
spiritual powers and tendencies dependent in the closest way on that 
physical constitution. What the Puritan contends is not that this 
might not be so, but that it is not so; that, in fact, divine revela- 
tion has diverted religious faith and hope from physical and un- 
conscious channels of blessing to moral and conscious channels of 
blessing ; that physical rites have been more and more made light 
of. as the divine teaching has developed itself, and that the culture 
of moral affections and self-sacrifice has taken their place. This 
is a question of history and observation. But there is no 
difficulty in understanding the ultimate assumption of either the 
sacramentalist or the non-sacramentalist point of view. 
again, is there any difficulty in understanding that for those who 
accept the Sacramentalist view, it is a perfectly natural and 
legitimate development of this view to attach great importance 
to the externals of worship, since on that view the gift of the 
Spirit of God is as clearly conditioned by the observance of certain 
of the physical rites prescribed for Christians, as it is by the 
obedience to the spiritual laws laid down for us. And that being 
held to be so, of course symbol, which is the expression of the 
spiritual by the physical, takes a very great extension. It becomes 
more and more natural to express reverence and adoration by 
physical methods, less and less natural to confine the sphere 
of reverence and adoration to inward thought and the self- 
devotion of the spirit. 

But it is where the Ritualists of the English Church part com- 
pany from the true Sacramentalists that they become a pure 
enigma to us, Last Sunday, in the absence of Mr. Mackonochie, 
which was due to his suspension, Mr, Stanton is said to have 
addressed the congregation, after announcing to them that till 
further notice there would be no celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in St. Albans Chureh, as follows :— 

“ That was tho first Sunday ever since St. Albans was consecrated 


that there had been no celebration. 
had attacked them for eleven or twelve years, was now complete. They 


had robbed them of what was the sun of their firmament, the moon of | 
their darkest night, the morning star of all their hopes; they had | 


robbed them of what was nearest and dearest to them; they had robbed 
them of what was the heart of their religion—the presence of Jesus 
Christ in the Sacrament. 
loss which they had suffered. 
deepest way that they could. Some people might ask, ‘ But why did 
you give up all celebration of the Holy Communion?’ The answer 
was that there was no alternative. Let them listen. The Bishop of 
London told him that, as his curate, being responsible to him, he was 
to wear no other vestment at St. Albans than that which he had on— 
the choir vestment. He would not even allow him to use a stole or a 
single priestly vestment in the celebration of the Holy Communion. 
Further, he was told that he must use only the ordinary bread of 
the neighbourhood, which, though it might strengthen the body, was 
not a reverent material for the Holy Communion. Did they think 
that he could minister at the altar 
munion under such conditions? ...... He thought that when 
he went to see the Bishop the other day he [the Bishop] did feel 
for them in the position in which they were then placed. He told 
him, what was perfectly true, that he had no other alternative than to 
pursue the course he was pursuing,—that he was responsible for the 
services of that church, and that they must be carried out according to 
the ordering of the Purchas judgment. 
he (Mr. Stanton) had clearly no other alternative than that of saying 


that there should be no celebration of the Holy Communion in that | 


church, the Bishop having no other alternative—ho firmly believed 
this—-than to enforce the Purchas judgment. Some of them might 
still ask, ‘Could not something else be done?’ He _ replied, 


‘Simply nothing; nothing could be done but what had been done and , 


was beingdene. Let them bear this for a little while. Let them be 
patient, determined, and brave. 
the altar in such a vestment as that? [Here the reverend gentleman 
seemed to point with a disparaging gesture at the choir surplice which 
he was wearing.] He did not believe that a single person who had 
been taught in that church could desire that.” 


\f , 
Now, stronger and more remarkable language can hardly be used. 


“They had been robbed of what was the sun of their firmament,” | 


‘the moon of their darkest night,” “the morning star of all their 
hopes ;” ‘they had been robbed of what was the heart of their 
religion,—the presence of Jesus Christ in the Sacrament.” Well, 


but why? Nobody pretended to compel them to omit a single 
iota of what even they hold to be the divinely prescribed con- | 
ditions for keeping this ‘sun of their firmament.” ‘They would | 
probably hardly assert that there is any historical evidence of the 
use of a single eucharistic vestment at the first celebration of this 
They would surely not be disposed to contend that 


service, 


Nor, | 


The triumph of their enemies, who | 


No words of his could possibly express the | 
Their enemies had wounded them in the | 


and celebrate the Holy Com- | 


They must all see, then, that | 


Would any of them have him stand at | 


| the infusion of yeast with the other elements of bread would 
| limit the divine power to effect the miracle which they suppose 
,to be worked in every act of consecration. All that even 
| Mr. Stanton contends is that there is a want of human rever- 
;ence in doing these acts without surrounding them with the 
| proper paraphernalia of ceremonial honour. Well, but if these 
| are omitted only from a moral feeling of what is owed to 
the law of the State, where is the deficiency in reverence? If, 
under submission to the divine command, you omit a mere human 
| fashion of embodying reverence and awe, there is no default of 
| reverence at all. And this is what the genuine Sacramentalist 
thinks. The worship of the Roman Catholic Church is as 
gorgeous, and often more so, than that of our Ritualists, but it is 
| never so punctilious. In misionary countries a Roman Catholic 
| priest will celebrate mass without any sacerdotal costume on 
him at all, and never dream but what his duty to God re- 
| quires him so to do. If he can have what he thinks the fitting 
| pageantry of worship, he will have it, but if not, not. The divine 
blessing of the rite is so infinitely more important to him than 
| the accidents with which reverent human feelings have invested 
it, that if they are beyond his reach, he no more hesitates about 
dispensing with them, than he would hesitate about dispensing 
with a knife and fork for the eating of his daily meat rather than 
lose his health. The essentials and the accidents of worship are 
as sharply outlined to the Roman Catholic as to the Puritan. As 
the Puritan when he prays kneels if he can, but prays without 
kneeling if he is not able to kneel, so the Roman Catholic will 
use what he calls eucharistic vestments if he can, but will dispense 
with them, rather than lose the divine blessing which to him is 
inseparable from the Mass. But as far as we can see, the Anglican 
Ritualist takes a quite different line. The clothes, by which he 
expresses his sense of the sacredness of what he is doing, are to 
| him as essential as the rite itself. ‘The sun is blotted out for him 
| if he cannot celebrate the Eucharist, but he will let the sun be 
| blotted out rather than have the sun without putting himself into 
| the particular dress in which he is wont to express his delight in 
| thesun. Yet is it adoration to insist so much on one of your own 
habitual marks of showing respect, that you will sacrifice what you 
| believe to be a divine gift, rather than accept it in any way not 
befitting your own sense of what is seemly ? Is it loyalty to say 
_you would rather never see your monarch, than see him without 
wearing the usual Court dress? Is it love to declare that while it 
| is life itself to hold direct intercourse with the one you love, you 
would forego that life rather than be humiliated by holding that 
intercourse with irregular and unbecoming simplicity? Mr. Stanton 
and his friends seem to us to put the little habits by which they 
have been accustomed to express their reverence on a par with the 
benefit they believe themselves to receive from the divinely revealed 
| presence of God himself,—to make a human etiquette of equal 
importance with what they hold to be a divine ordinance. Is that 
intelligible on any really religious ground at all? We do not like 
to use harsh words, but to us such a bit of religious pedantry 
seems wholly contemptible. What they believe God has ordained, 
| let them give up their life for, if they will. But to give up the 
‘sun of their firmament” because they are not suitably dressed 
for the ceremony of prostrating themselves before it, seems the 
veriest extravagance of religious euphuism. Surely if Mr. Stan- 
ton is serious, he and his clerical brethren at St. Albans are the 
very Sir Piercie Shaftons of the altar. 
| We cannot help believing that the true solution of the enigma 
is to be found in the self-distrust of the Anglicans as to their 
rather ambiguous position. It is always those who are least con- 
fident of their position who-are most anxious about the petty 
etiquettes by which their position ought to be defined. The new 
nobility are more scrupulous than the old in matters of cere- 
mony. ‘The culture of the half-cultivated is more anxious 
about accent and idiom and taste than the culture of the most 
refined. The Ritualists have a doctrine to express, which is 
neither plain Transubstantiation nor Anglicanism, and they are 
/eaten up with anxiety lest the points of their particular theo- 
‘logical position should be missed through any omission of their 
own in setting it forth. Hence it is, we suppose, that they evince 
so great a degree of punctiliousness in relation to the ornaments 
by which their excess of creed over the ordinary Anglican doctrine 
is supposed to be shadowed forth. A Roman Catholic who has 
no doubt at all about the words in which his sacramental theory 
should be expressed, would consecrate the Host in the ugliest barn 
| dedicated to public worship, and in a dress of fustian, if he could 
not celebrate Mass in the same building under any better condi- 
tions. But the Ritualist, who is anxious not to be con- 
‘founded with the Roman Catholic, and not to be confounded 
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with the mere Anglican, feels a sort of horror at giving up the | by nothing more prosaic than cotton-wool, tobacco-smoke, and 
niceties of his position,—the chasubles and wafer-bread by which objurgation of the insect tribes, which are likewise partial to 
he distinguishes himself from the latter, no less than the repudia- Roses; but not even Mr. Locker could get poetry out of 
tion of modern Councils and Papal authority by which he dis- | « Christie’s” on a muggy day in June, though the ‘craze’ 
tinguishes himself from the former. He is in perpetual dread lest | under the hammer be ever so historical. A lively fancy might 
the refinements of his unique theology should be lost sight of. | have conjured up John Churchill and Sarah Jennings, the other 
And so ceremonial etiquettes tend to become part of his creed, day, having a few words in the Duchess’s own choice vernacular, 
and he would rather have the sun of his firmament extinguished respecting the dispersion of the Marlborough gems; but one 
than have it shine with a few spots upon its surface. His peculiar | walked among the Roses at the Crystal Palace on last Satur- 
view cannot be properly identified without the chasuble and day, attended by a whole troop of the gentlest images, with- 
the wafer-bread. If you take the former from him, he fears lest, | out a jarring sound, a commercial suggestion, or the slightest 
like the young man in the Gospel who had only the linen cloth interruption of jargon. ‘The Palace itself is the natural home of 
round him, he should be compelled to flee away naked ; and if | the Roses, the only place in which one is not sorry to see them 
you take the latter, he is afraid that he may be subject to reproach | cut and _ set primly in boxes. ‘The space, the glass, the 
for not having guarded himself against that leaven of the Angli- greenery, the constant song of birds, the air of grand parade, 
cans which he looks upon as hypocrisy. His position is so critical | are all in keeping ; and at all events in the early hours, before 
that he cannot afford to despise the minutize of it, lest he should | the crowds came, and while the space around the bloom- 
be crueliy misunderstood. ‘That, at least, is the only explanation ing beauties was clear, and they might have been holding a 
we can find of Mr. Stanton’s to us utterly bewildering manifesto, court, to which a few ugly but respectful human beings were 
which makes a life-giving miracle dependent on fine clothes, and | admitted to do them distant reverence, nothing more beautiful 
prefers the penury of spiritual desolation to any failure in symbolic | could be desired. When the fountains plashed and sparkled, 
assiduity and traditional appliances. Surely there is want of faith | and the cooled air was filled with the perfume of the myriad 
at the bottom of all this anxious manipulation of the mere ex- | flowers, each exhaling its own peculiar subtle fragrance, then 
ternals of worship. A religion that cannot get on without dress, | one looked about for Nourmahal. She was not there ; she was 
is hardly a religion that will be able to dispense ultimately with poorly replaced by ‘tied-back” young ladies; on the whole, 
the earthly tabernacle and to bear the test of disembodiment. | though there was more than one face which might have inspired 
Chasubles surely are not likely to be found among the furniture | Waller’s verses,—and very likely not one of them had ever heard 
of Heaven, of her. 

The best way in which to enjoy the Rose Show at the Crystal 

A FEAST Sheree Palace is to look attentively at the catalogue, get well into one’s 
é us UF. Ys OF ROSES. ° * . 

? = ‘ : es mind which are the prize flowers, and who are the successful 

HE instability of earthly things marks the crazes as visibly growers, to pick up as much information as possible about the 

as the serious interests and occupations of mankind. It | Jatest novelties, to make a mental act of grateful admiration of 
does not console us much to reflect on this truth, when the | the science, skill, industry, care, and taste of the individuals who 
craze is at its height, and bores us frightfully, because it does not | devote themselves to the most charming of pursuits, and then 
happen to be our own craze, or because our minds are too well | promptly to dismiss the whole matter from one’s mind, and de- 
disciplined to have one; for it is equally true that it is only a case | vote onc’s-self to an unscientific, sensuous enjoyment of the Roses. 
of replacement. Fashion turns her wheel, and brings up one toy | Of course it is only right to learn their names. When one sees, 
after another, and everybody snatches at the topmost trifle. One | as the oldest habitués saw last Saturday, the finest display the 
day Prince’s will be as obsolete as Ranelagh, and Polo as the Crystal Palace has ever made, it is the correct thing to inform 
nobler games of which it is a feeble imitation ; but women will } one’s-self that such and such an one among the dainty darlings is 
have some other resort whereat they may waste time, and display | new, a hardly yet sunned gem in the crown of the beautiful 
one absurdity of dress after another, to replace Prince’s; and the | earth; but after a while it is an interruption even to look at their 
men of the future who have more money than brains will find | names. There are nearly seventy more competitors than there 
means as effectual to abuse God’s good gifts of horseflesh, and | were last year; and as one passes on, lingeringly, sometimes 
exhibit their own forms in attire which relieves the decent | shading one’s face with one’s hands to shut out the long lines 
monotony of every-day costume, as those which are afforded by | of beauty on either hand, and to study as they deserve the 
Polo. <A whisper is abroad that people are tiring of collecting | marvels of form and colour in a particular box,—the gorgeous 
china; that ‘priceless ” things are beginning to be priced, and at | deep pink of La France, which seems to spread into the air around 
a surprisingly low figure; that halls and staircases are denuded | the flowers ; the golden yellow and rich bulk of the Maréchal 
in many instances of the adornments which, where the fashion | Nie/; the intense carnation of the A//red Colomb; the dusky dark- 
is carried out on a small scale, turned them into groves of | ness of the Charles Lefebvre, with its close-set leaves, like downy 
plates and dishes, and, where it is carried out on the large, | wings of a butterfly or humming-bird,—one’s learned and pains- 
into the ‘‘Ceramie Art” department of one of those exhi- | taking guide is constantly saying, ‘that is new,” or ‘they have 
bitions which have also ceased to trouble. A happy | got that colour since last year.” 
time may be coming in which Satsuma jars, pdte tendre, The best Roses, according to scientific rules and the growers’ 
and even “Bristol” will have been gently deposed from | estimation, are not always those which an unlearned visitor, a 
an eminence which has been rather too oppressive, and our | mere lover of Roses, looks at with most delight; there are mysteries 
friends’ houses shall cease to remind us painfully of the difficulties | of form and fullness which he knows nothing of, but some of the 
and dangers of a china-shop, without the consolatory application | grandest flowers strike every one with wonder. Such a rose is the 
of the practical Italian proverb, ‘‘ Who breaks pays!” Somebody | Marie Van Houtte, which is of a reversed-bell shape (like a bell 
buys the things which, if we are to judge by the lists of ‘art’ | as the ringer jerks it upward for a good peal of joy), of the Tea 
sales, everybody is selling, but they will at least be dispersed, | order, its leaves of a pale yellow tint, edged with pink; a 
and a few decades may be expected to pass before they will come | supremely lovely flower, with the faintest suggestion of a tulip in 
up again, to divide general conversation into enthusiastic silliness | it, and a breath of quite peculiar sweetness. The French Roses 
on the part of the genuine ‘‘fanciers,” and organised hypocrisy | bear away the palm of beauty, and the learned in them tell us 
on the part of the vast majority who neither know nor care any- | they are more beautiful here than in their own country. The 
thing about “bits,” or “fabrics,” or ‘‘marks,” but are mortally | Gloire de Dijon, an “old” rose,—it has glorified many a land 
afraid of being found out in their ignorance. A very funny thing | beside its own,—is, to our taste, still unsurpassed; but the 
to see was the face of an anxious mother who found herself lately | lustrous dark pink of the Marie Cointec runs its tender yellow 
in a distinguished company of ‘‘collectors,” when her pretty | close, and the Hugéne Appert is very near the throne. Never has 
daughter abruptly asked a learned authority on ‘ Worcester,” | the A/arquise de Castellane,—most aptly named of roses, for it is 
who was bewailing the depravity of human nature 4 propos | the very ‘moral’ of a grand court lady in her bravest attire, 
of the forgery of a ‘Karl Theodor’ mark,—‘‘ But who was Karl | head up, stately, defiant of comparison,—flaunted such beauties 
Theodor?” in the sun of June as last Saturday at Sydenham. Visitors 

The Rose-craze has been growing with great velocity, and is | clustered round the boxes where these roses stood amid the 
commendable. The growers may possibly be tiresome people, }moss, and an eager hum of admiration was always audible 
but they keep away, by the necessity of the case, and we, who |near them. Their splendour, and that of La France and 
only love and enjoy the beautiful products of their skill and | Marie Baumann, were freely granted; but if there was 
care, are the gainers without any drawback. We associate | one rose rather than another which excited a strong and 
poetical ideas with them, simple, pastoral notions, disturbed | openly-expressed desire to steal it (the public sentiments 
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were very impartial in this direction, however, and disdained dis- 
guise), it was the well-named Madame Lacharme. One specimen of 
this kind, of perfect form, of the most delicious colour—a spotless 
white, deepening towards the heart of it into a faint but distinct 
pink tint—was set in a box which contained several roses of various 


colours. It ought to have stood alone, and to have received a 


separate homage. 
of the lady who exhibited those beautiful Oxonians in the English 


seedling class; but it is to be hoped the grower of the lovely 
Mademoiselle Eugénie Verdier was not within earshot when a 
critical individual replied to the enthusiasiic comments on that 
triumph of science and skill (by kind permission of Nature) made 
by a lady beside him: ‘“ Well, yes, very pretty; but I like the 
meaty roses best, myself.” 

Table decorations, wedding, opera, and button-hole bouquets 
were displayed in profusion. The Exhibition was most credit- 
able, all the combinations were tasteful and elegant, and if the 
reaction which has set in should banish ceramic monstrosities 
from dinner-tables and substitute such floral triumphs as these, 
there will be additional reason for wishing a long life to the Rose- 


craze. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ae ee 
FLOWER-TRAPS. 
(To THK Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
‘Srr, —To enable me to answer your pertinent question about the 
utility of a fly-trap in the early stages of its development, it is 
necessary that I should know completely the history of that 
development, and the circumstances leading to it,—information 
which is still beyond my reach. Looking, however, at the 
arrangements in the rue-leaved saxifrage, in the butter-worts, in 
the English sundews, in the pitcher-plants, and finally, in Venus's 
fly-trap, it is not difficult to build up a scheme of development which 
may serve asa hypothesis until the real facts are known tous. To 
illustrate the strength of the analogy would require a long dis- 
course on the development of some special organ, such as the 
organ of smell, and for such a purpose I am sure you could not 
afford me sufficient space in your columns. There are myriads of 
such details which still need elucidation ; and a priori objections 
based upon the limitation of our knowledge, though always to be 
treated seriously, must never be regarded as final.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lawson Tart. 








THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The writer of the annotation respecting the Contagious 
Diseases Acts published in your last issue is so evidently under 
an erroncous impression as to the amount of enthetic disease in 
the Army and Navy, that I trust you will allow me briefly and 
‘delicately to lay the whole truth before your readers. The 
annotator says that Mr. Stansfeld declared that not more than 
50 men “daily” were saved to the service of the Army by these 
Acts, while Mr. Hardy claimed on official authority upwards of 
640. “Daily” is evidently a mistake for ‘‘ yearly,” but even allow- 
ing for this slight error, either assertion is still incorrect. Mr. 
Stansfeld evidently means that there is a slight difference in the 
-anount of the least important and non-constitutional form of 
disease before and after the passing of the Acts, but neither 
speaker could intend to convey that men were saved to the ser- 
vice by these measures, because such an assertion is diametrically 
‘opposed to the truth. So far from being saved to the service, one 
of the most noteworthy features respecting the operation of these 
Acts, is the considerable increase in the number of men discharged 
from the service on account of these diseases since the Acts have | 
been in force. In 1866, before the present Acts were enforced, 
the number invalided from this cause from the Army was forty- | 
three, out of a force of 59,758; in 1872, after six years’ subjection 
of women to the Acts, it was ninety-six, out of a force of 85,722, | 
—that is, it had increased from seven to eleven per 10,000 men. | 
With regard to the number of men affected with enthetic 
diseases of more or less consequence, here are the facts, both for | 
the Army and Navy. The total number of admissions per 1,000 , 
men in the home Navy in 1866, before any of the existing Acts, for 
both forms of enthetic disease, was 8-95; in 1872, after six years’ 
trial of the Acts, it was 9-7. The number of men per 1,000 con- 
stantly sick of these diseases in the home Navy in 1866, before 
the Acts, was 8°6; after six years’ subjection it was, in 1872, 9-7. 
‘The total number of men invalided on account of these diseases in 
the home Navy in 1866, before any of the existing Acts, was 22, 





Great must have been the proprietorial pride | 


agricultural labourer. 


was 51, out of a force of 23,000. All the great Naval stations are 
under the Acts, and have been from an early period, and this is 
the result. 

In the Army but half of the stations, at which 500 men and 
upwards are kept, are under the Acts, and this accounts probably 
for the fact that the evil results of the system are not so broadly 
marked in the whole home Army as in the whole home Navy. 
Nevertheless, the utter inability of the system to stamp out 
disease is manifest from the fact that whereas the total admissions 
for both forms of enthetic disease per 1,000 men in the whole 
| home Army in 1866 was 200°35, the number still stood in 1872 as 
high as 191-95. This is the slight reduction in an unimportant 
form of disease alluded to by Mr. Stansfeld. Without the Acts, 
the number had fallen between 1861 and 1866 from 262-09 
to 20035; with the Acts, the rate of diminution had been 
materially checked, while the number of admissions for the 
constitutional form of enthetic disease, the worst of all 
diseases, had increased, and was more in 1872 than in 1866, 
standing at 23:39 per 1,000 men in 1866, and at 24:26 per 1,000 
men in 1872, after six years’ trial of the system. If the services 
be put together and the total admissions in 1866 and in 1872 be 
compared, it will be seen that the number in 1872, after six years’ 
experience of the Acts, surpassed the number in 1866. ‘The two 
forces together in 1866 amounted to 80,958 men, and the admis- 
sions to 13,868, giving 171 per 1,000. The two forces together 
in 1872 amounted to 108,722 men, and. the admissions to 19,573, 
giving 178 per 1,000. The above figures are compiled from the 
Army and Navy reports printed annually. The last, those for 
1872, have not long been issued. Any Member of Parliament, or 
any other person sufficiently intcrested, can test the figures for 
himself; their accuracy is unquestionable ; they show un- 
mistakably the utter failure of the Acts, and the extent to which 
the ruling powers of this country have been deluded. ‘That the 
people will insist ere long on the abandonment of this foul and 
silly despotism few reasonable men can entertain a doubt.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Cnarves Bett Tayror, M.D., FLRLCAS.E. 





VIVISECTION AND SCIENCE. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SrecraTor.”) 
Sin,—It is a well-known axiom that a false statement confidently 
asserted will often answer its purpose as fully as if it wore a true 
one. Ignorance and indifference combine to make us receive 
almost any proposition put forth by men who ought to know. 

In no other way can I account for the general belief thet vivi- 
section has been the means of great discoveries, such as the 
circulation of the blood by Harvey, and the double fane- 
tions of the spinal nerves by Sir Charles Bell. Now, 
Harvey himself stated that it was from anatomy, and not 
from vivisection, that he made his great discovery. ‘To use his 
own words, he ‘‘took notice that the valves in the veins of so 
many parts of the body were so placed that they gave free 
passage to the blood towards the heart, but opposed the passage 
of the blood the contrary way.” . . . . ‘* Experiments were after- 
wards made in proof of what he had discovered. ... . The 
example of Harvey is no plea for the repetition of his demon- 
strations.” 

Sir Charles Bell also repudiated vivisection as the source of dis- 
covery: ‘ Ina foreign review the results have been considered as in 
favour of experimenting on living animals. They are, on the con- 
trary, deductions from anatomy, and I have had recourse to 
experiments, not to form my opinions, but to impress them on 
others. It must be my apology that my utmost powers of persua- 
sion were lost while I urged my statements on the ground of 
anatomy alone.” And again:—*‘ Experiments have never been 
the means of discovery, and the survey of what has been attempted 
of late years will prove that the opening of living animals has 
done more to perpetuate error than to enforce the just views 
taken from anatomy and the natural sciences.” 

I am sure you will not refuse to publish these undeniable 
testimonies on the side of humanity.—I am, Sir, &c.. 

Couixn MACKENZIE, 





THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sin,—In reading through the debate on the Agricultural iloidings 
Bill, I was grieved to find that no speaker touched on the pro- 
bable results of that or a similar Bill, if universally adopted, 
whether by agreement or compulsion, on the position of the 
With your permission I should like te 


out of a foree of 21,200; in 1872, after six years’ subjection, it | say a few words on this aspect of the question. 
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Most speakers seemed to take it for granted that this Bill, 
even in its present shape, would bring about a rise in rents, 
especially if made compulsory, and such a result seemed to be 
regarded by most speakers as very deplorable. 

While agreeing with them as to the probable result of the 
Bill, I wish to point out that a rise in rents would be most 
advantageous to the agricultural labourer, as well as to the public 
in general. What the land wants is more capital brought to bear 
upon it. Now, if rents are raised, it seems probable that many 
needy and unskilled farmers will in time have to withdraw from 
the land, and invest whatever capital they may possess in some 
other trade, while their place will be taken by men of greater 
wealth, energy, and skill. By the employment of machinery and 
a more elastic system of work in the shape of piece-work and the 
like, they will apply manufacturing principles to the land, thereby 
gradually raising the wages of the labourers as greater skill and 
intelligence are required. We may then hope to see better cot- 
tages provided for the labourers, so that they may no longer ‘ be 
hovelled together, each sex, like swine,” their increased wages 
enabling them to make a better class of cottages remunerative to 
the landlord. Certainly, in the best counties, such as Lincoln- 
shire, a rise in rents and wages has been found to go together.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. K. C. 





BOOKS. 


- oe —_— 
SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY VIII.* 
Tus is a striking work of imagination, but hardly a great play, 
for Shakespeare’s dramatic fire runs rather low in it, and much 
the most remarkable scenes are scenes in which we see the divorced 
Queen or the fallen Cardinal meditating on the instability of 
human things, and endeayouring to reconcile their minds to the 
blows of Heaven, by no means those in which men are seen 
struggling with each other for the guidance of events, or torn by 
those conflicting passions which give even to soliloquy a great 
dramatic fire and force. The most dramatic situations in Henry 
VI/1., such as the scene in which Katherine of Aragon repudi- 
ates the jurisdiction of the Court convened to try the legality of 
her marriage and appeals to the Pope, and the scene of Cardinal 
Wolsey’s disgrace, are dramatic situations embodying a certain 
grave and stately passion, but not passion of the deepest kind. 
And even these scenes seem to derive their greatest interest from 
leading up to others of a much less dramatic character, though 
of a more pensive grandeur. Queen Katharine’s conversation 
with Griflith, in which they weigh Wolsey after his decease, and 
pass upon him a pitiful, reluctant, and even admiring, but still 
profound censure, and the Cardinal’s own meditation on the 
vanity of his career, are probably the passages which most men 
will recall the oftenest after reading the play. Yet both these 
passages are, to some extent, blots on the drama as a drama, 
because they contain rather the imaginative reverie of the historic 
poet on the occasion, poured out through a somewhat clumsily 
chosen mouthpiece, than the actual play of fecling appropriate to 
the characters who thus express themselves. ‘lake, first, the 
conversation between Katharine and Griffith :— 
Kath. So may he rest; his faults lie gently on him! 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to speak him, 
And yet with charity. He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes; one that, by suggestion, 
Tied all the kingdom; simony was fair-play ; 
His own opinion was his law ; i’ the presence 
He would say untruths ; and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning; he was never, 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful ; 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance, as he is now, nothing ; 
Of his own body he was ill; and gave 
The clergy ill example. 
Grif. Noble madam, 
Men’s evil manners live in brass ; their virtues 
We write in water. May it please your highness 
To hear me speak his good now ? 


Kath. Yes, good Griffith ; 
I were malicious else. 
Grif. This cardinal, 


Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 

Was fashion’d to much honour from his cradle. 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading ; 

Lofty and sour to them that loved him not; 

But to those men that sought him sweet as summer, 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 

Which was a sin, yet in bestowing, madam, 





* King Henry VIII, By William Shakespeare. 


He was most princely: ever witness for him 

Those twins of learning that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford ; one of which fell with him, 

Unwilling to outlive the good that did it ; 

The other, though unfinish’d, yet so famous, 

So excellent in art, and still so rising, 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 
| His overthrow heaped happiness upon him ; 

For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 

And found the blessedness of being little : 

And, to add greater honours to his age 

Than man could give him, he died fearing God.” 
Now here Queen Katharine’s sententious indictment is too terse 
and judicial, too little coloured with the sense of personal injury 
from which she herself had so keenly suffered, sums up, in short, 
Wolsey’s faults too much from the position of a grave, impartial 
observer, too little from that of the woman who was struggling 
earnestly to forgive a powerful and successful enemy who 
had, as she believed, wrecked her life, for the mouth it comes 
from. And when Griffith comes to state the other side, he is 
obviously and incontestably a mere mouthpiece for the historic 
poet. ‘He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one,” is wholly 
out of keeping with the mood of Katharine’s mind and the issue 
which had been raised. A gentleman usher, in such a 
conversation, might, perhaps, have briefly referred to the 
foundations of Ipswich and Oxford, just as illustrations of the 
Cardinal’s princely care for learning, but would certainly not have 
apostrophised them with the elaboration of this speech. It is more 
like a little bit of éloge such as would be pronounced in Parliament 
over a statesman ‘‘ now no more,” than the plea of a just man in ex- 
tenuation of the faults of his mistress’s deadliest foe,—or at least of 
one soregarded. Especially the reference to the beauty of the Oxford 
College is almost bizarre in such a dialogue between a dying 
woman and her devoted attendant, for Griffith should be think- 
ing only of the indications of true virtues to be set off against 
the obvious sins of Wolsey, and not, of course, of the con- 
sequences of those virtues to the nation. Shakespeare makes 
him speak like a public man commemorating the great services 
of another public man to the nation, not like the friend and 
servant of a dying woman who is anxious to soften her severe 
estimate of a personal foe. 

Still less dramatic is the fine speech in which Wolsey muses 
over his lost greatness. Wolsey has just come out of the passionate 
scene with Norfolk, Suffolk, and Surrey, in which he has refused 
to acknowledge their authority to demand the Great Seal of him, 
told them passoinately how “sleek and wanton ” they “‘appear in 
everything may bring my ruin,” and has given Surrey the lie 
| direct. Surrey in return has called him “thou scarlet sin,” and 
referred in the most taunting language to Wolsey’s personal 
vices. Wolsey’s last word to Surrey had been :— 

“ Speak on, Sir. 
I dare your worst objections: if I blush, 
It is to see a nobleman want manners.” 
And Norfolk had that moment left him with the contemptuous 


adieu,— 








“So fare you well, my little good Lord Cardinal.” 
Here, without any interval we have Wolsey’s first reverie :— 


Wol. So farewell to the little good you bear me. 
Farewell! a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And, when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye: 
I feel my heart new open’d. O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours ! 
There is betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have: 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again.” 
Now that surely is not the reverie of a man just smarting under 
| the new insolence of triumphant foes whom he had been 
| accustomed to see silent, if not servile, before him. That 
he should even fancy his heart was ‘“‘new open’d” at such 
a moment is not true to the anguish of a soaring am- 
bition in the tumult of the first great crash. The metaphor, 
too, taken from the tender leaves and blossoms blighted by a 
sudden frost is far too elaborate and poetical for the moment in 
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which it is poured forth. This speech is the poet’s, who ventrilo- 
quises on Wolsey’s fall through Wolsey’s lips, not what that proud 
and scheming heart would have poured forth in the first moment of 
ruin. No doubt Shakespeare intended to give us the image of a 
mind even greater in reverses than in prosperity, as he had pre- 
viously done in the case of Buckingham, Wolsey’s foe and victim. 
But here the transition to calm, poetical meditation on his own 
fate is altogether too abrupt. The ‘poor man” who has hung 
for years on ‘princes’ favours” does not take so kindly to the 
delight of his disencumbrance of them. That a really great man 
might discover, with a sort of gasp of surprise, the secret of 
his own inherent strength, when suddenly freed from all 
his schemes and cares, is true, and the kind of imagina- 
tive conception which it takes a Shakespeare to realise. But 
it is a secret not discoverable in the first moment of excited 
passion, when bitter taunts have just been flying to and fro be- 
tween him and his victorious enemies, and the foot of the foe is 
on the breast of the vanquished. And this criticism applies still 
more to the speech which Wolsey almost immediately makes to 
his faithful friend, Cromwell :— 
Crom. How does your grace ? 
Wol. Why, well; 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 

I know myself now; and I feel within me 

A peace above all earthly dignities, 

A still and quiet conscience. The King has cured me, 

I humbly thank his grace; and from these shoulders 

These ruin’d pillars, out of pity, taken 

A load would sink a navy, too much honour: 

O, tis a burthen, Cromwell, ’tis a burthen 

Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven !” 
That Wolsey might, within a very short time, have dropped upon 
the reserve of power in his own heart is, as we have said, quite 
within the limits of the grand conception Shakespeare wished to 
work out, but that fresh from the tumult of his spoiled hopes and 
reckless sins, he could with any reality declare that he felt within 
him “‘a peace above all earthly dignities, a still and quiet con- 
science,” is contrary to all our conceptions of dramatic possibility. 
Indeed, if this speech were wholly sincere, mere failure would in 
Wolsey’s mind be equivalent to absolution ; if not wholly sincere, 
what purpose does the dissimulation, to so true a follower as 
Cromwell, serve ? 

But, no doubt, the finest dramatic study in King Henry V111. 
is the study of the great Tudor himself, who, as Mr. Tennyson 
makes Lord Howard tell Queen Mary,— 

“Was a man 
Of such colossal kinghood, yet so courteous 
Except when wroth, you scarce could meet his eye 
And hold your own; and were he wroth indeed 
You held it less or not at all. I say, 
Your father had a will that beat men down ; 
Your father had a brain that beat men down.” 
Such a will and such a brain are delineated for us with infinite 
vivacity and force in King Henry VIII, It is not difficult to see 
that Shakespeare had no love for Henry VIII. Indeed, many 
writers have maintained that the play could not have been pro- 
duced till after Elizabeth's death, with such hits as it parades at 
Henry’s perpetual “ha!” such a satire as it contains on his pas- 
sions,—for instance, in the first scene in which he falls in love with 
Anne Boleyn, just after he has told Katharine ‘“‘ you have half our 
power ;”—and again, with that touch of hypocrisy,— 
** But conscience, conscience, 
Oh! ‘tis a tender place, and I must leave her,” 
delivered at the very moment when he is burning with rage at the 
delays of the Cardinals, and resolving to work through Cranmer to 
ahastier divorce. But in spite of Shakespeare's visible contempt 
for Henry's moral nature, he never for a moment forgets to let 
us see the almost magic fascination of the King for his servants, 
both while he uses them and after he has thrown them over. 
He shows us Buckingham going to the block an innocent man 
betrayed by his own servants, but yet imploring blessings on the 


tude for a blow. And finally, it shows the divorced wife grateful 
for a cold crumb of comfort in the shape of a kind message 
from the husband who had put her away and taken a new 
Queen. In a word, throughout the play the Tudor King’s per- 
sonality is so completely in the ascendant, that even Wolsey’s 
genius pales beside his master’s, And Shakespeare also shows us 
how skilfully Henry fitted his personal humours to the predomi- 
nant humour of the English people ; how sternly he rebuked and 
how abruptly he annulled the policy of exacting from the people 
a tribute intended to pay for his own and his ministers’ 
prodigalities; how he availed himself of the English jealousy of 
the Pope to make his divorce popular; and how he used the 
dread of a weak successor to himself to enlist the public 
mind on behalf of a new marriage which might bring him 
a son. King Henry’s is, indeed, in Shakespeare’s play, an 
overbearing and predominant, but wholly un-moral, personality, 
which has the art of linking its caprices with the wishes of the 
people and the hopes of the nation. In this sense King Henry 
VIII, is in the highest degree a dramatic play, but only in this. 
Not a word spoken by the King is other than dramatic. But the 
other scenes of the play very frequently, as we have shown, pass 
into historic and very undramatic reverie, quite out of place in 
the mouths of those who speak them. On the whole, and making 
every allowance for the many dramatic by-ways of the play,—like, 
for instance, Anne Boleyn’s conversation with the old lady-in- 
waiting on the subject of feminine advancements, wherein Anne 
protests so strongly that she would not be Queen or even Coun- 
tess even if she could,—no one who reads through King Henry 
VIII. with a critical eye will doubt that it far oftener deviates 
from the dramatic mood, and avails itself of any actor’s mask that 
is nearest at hand as an excuse for free poetic meditation, than 
Mr. 'Tennyson’s drama of Queen Mary. Shakespeare took no end 
of liberties with his plays—often in the most reckless fashion— 
which modern critics would severely censure in any modern 
author. 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND THE SECOND EARL OF 
MANCHESTER.* 
Tue quarrel between Oliver Cromwell and the once popular 
Lord Kimbolton, who had succeeded his father in the earldom of 
Manchester, has long been one of the dark places in the history 
of the great Civil War, and every one who is interested in the 
study of English history must regard with satisfaction the appear- 
ance of any work which professes to throw light on the subject 
from unused sources of information. The volume before us does 
not altogether disappoint us in the hopes which its title raises, 
though it does not realise them to the full extent. It appears 
under rather melancholy circumstances, death having removed 
from its superintendence the accomplished student to whose 
hands the task had been originally entrusted. Mr. John Bruce, 
whose death was a sensible injury to the interests of accurate 
historical investigation, was peculiarly qualified by his extensive 
knowledge of this portion of our annals, and by his calm and 
impartial judgment, to arrive, if this were possible, at the real 
truth on this disputed and obscure point, and we very much 
doubt whether he would have committed himself to print in this 
matter, without having previously collected a more complete array 
of facts and documents than those contained in the present pub- 
lication. The Camden Society, however, appear to have thought 
it desirable to lay before the public such materials as Mr. Bruce 
had already before him, and they selected Professor Masson as 
the student best qualified to carry out what might be gathered 
from Mr. Bruce’s fragmentary manuscripts to have been his plan 
in editing these documents. The volume as it now appears con- 
sists of an historical preface of considerable length, a portion 
only of which belongs to Mr. Bruce’s share, and which serves as 
an introduction to some documents hitherto unpublished. These 
are, first, Correspondence between the Earl of Manchester and 





King who had ordered his arraignment and refused him mercy. 

He shows us Wolsey checked by his King in mad career, and | 
ordered to transmit a pardon to every subject who had refused to | 
bend to his financial exactions. He shows us Katharine with all | 
her dignity feeling the divorce more as a calamity in itself, and asa | 
wrong done by Henry’s Ministers, than as an injury and insult , 
inflicted by himself. Again he shows us Wolsey struck down in a | 
moment by the King’s wrath, not so much for any misdoings of | 
his own as for the proof that he was unfavourable to the marriage | 
with Anne Boleyn; and yet Wolsey, like all the others, kisses the 

hand which chastises him. It is the same with Cranmer and | 


Gardiner, except that Cranmer averts anything like rebuke by | wd 
| bruce. 


Society. 


kissing the rod in anticipation, while Gardiner kisses it in grati- | 


the Committee of Both Kingdoms, from July to November, 1644, 
taken from the letter-book of the Committee, preserved in the 
Record Office; and next, Two Documents from the archives of 
Kimbolton Castle,—one, a Narrative of the Earl of Manchester's 
campaign, from the pen of Major-General Crawford, Cromwell's 
well-known opponent ; the other, a Statement by another opponent 
of Cromwell. Then follows Cromwell's own narrative of the 
same period, from the Domestic State Papers; and lastly, come 
some Notes of evidence given in the case between Cromwell and 





* The Quarrel between the Earl of Manchester and Oliver Cromwell: an Episode of 

the English Civil War. Unpublished Dx relating thereto, collected by the 

late John Bruce, F.S.A., &c., with Fragments of an Historical Preface by Mr. 

Annotated and completed by David Masson. Printed for the Camden 
1875. 
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Manchester, and in support of the former’s statement. These | and revengeful King, and there are one or two traces of such a 
last are also taken from the Kimbolton archives. Professor feeling in some of his despatches just before the battle of Newbury. 
Masson has discharged his task with his usual excess, we might | But this is not the prevailing tone of his repeated excuses to the 
almost call it, of industrious illustration, but we cannot help | Committee. However, whatever the motive, the fact remains that it 
thinking that it would have been wiser in him to have given up | took the Committee a whole month of pressing letters to move 
any attempt to fill in and supplement his predecessor's unfinished | the main body of the Earl’s army from Lincoln in any direction 
and disjointed introduction, and to have taken the editorship of | whatever, and when he did at Jast set his army in motion, it took 
the documents entirely on himself, using Mr. Bruce's manuscript | the Committee another six weeks of similar writing to force for- 
only where portions of it were of special value, and contained | ward the unwilling Earl to a junction with the other armies of 
remarks not to be found elsewhere. Mr. Bruce had scarcely | the Parliament near Newbury. The excuses, evasions, and in- 
entered on his real task, when the continuous part of his manu- | genious reasons for delay with which the Earl's letters are filled 
script comes to an abrupt close, and it is hardly just to his | during all this period form one of the most curious collections of 
memory to present his intended narrative in so crude and incom- | reasons for doing nothing that our military annals could supply. 
plete a shape as to impose the necessity of frequent transitions from | Nor was there ever, perhaps, an English officer who, while prac- 
the earlier to the later editor and back again,—transitions which | tically disobeying all the instructions and commands of his 
render the reading aloud of the composite introduction a matter of | superiors, made such strong and repeated professions of his 
no small difficulty. We have one more fault to find with Professor | desire and eagerness to do everything that they should direct. In 
Masson’s editorship,—that he has divided his illustrative matter | this latter point of view, Manchester may be styled, as he was by 
very unevenly between the former and latter portions of the | Principal Baillie, ‘a sweet, meek man,” but his meekness was of 
documents, and while he tells us more than enough of the com- | that kind which is not very easily distinguishable from the most 
position of the first armies of the Parliament, and of the division | self-willed obstinacy. 
which sprang up between the Presbyterians and Independents on| Such a course of proceeding as that pursued by the Earl would 
the subject of toleration, he leaves the second battle of Newbury | have fretted and angered any man who was earnest in the wish 
and the antagonistic narratives of Cromwell and Major-General | to bring the war to a speedy as well as a successful termination, 
Crawford of that battle, and of the subsequent defiant return of as it did the Committee of Both Kingdoms, whose Scottish con- 
the King to Donnington Castle, almost without annotation from | tingent cannot be suspected of any previous bias against Man- 
contemporary accounts. He ought to have given us, at least, a| chester. Their rebukes of the Earl for his virtual disobedience 
plan of the battle-field, showing the positions of the several | and procrastination are not unfrequent, and at length very severe. 
forces, so as to enable the reader to see at a glance the real} Can it be wondered at, then, that a clear-sighted, quick-tempered 
points at issue between Cromwell and the Earl. man, such as Cromwell, should have been unable at times to: 
Ilaving spoken thus freely of what appear to us to be the | repress his impatient indignation within the bounds of social and 
defects in the editorship of this volume, we may say that Professor | professional etiquette, and have said, as he is reported to have 
Masson seems to have arrived at just conclusions on all the points | done on one occasion, that there would be no good in 
which it was possible to determine from the limited materials | England till the Earl of Manchester was plain Mr. Montagu, 
before him. We quite agree with him, and we do not see how | —i.e., a man who had no conventional rank to place him and keep 
any careful reader can do otherwise, that one charge of Crom- | him in a position which he was plainly so incapable of filling 
well’s against the Earl is most completely established from Man- | properly? Nor does the ‘‘sweet, meek man” himself appear, if 
chester’s own letters, as given here in connection with those of | the counter-reports of his expressions are also to be credited, to 
the Committee of Both Kingdoms, during the period between the | have been much behind-hand in hastiness of temper, —at all events 
battles of Marston Moor and Newbury, and immediately after the | if he really threatened to hang Cromwell, should he venture again to 
latter battle. It seems clear beyond dispute that the victory at | urge a speedy march into the West. Whatever else may have been 
Marston had the effect of paralysing the action of the Earl, to| behind to aggravate the differences between the Earl and his 
whatever motive this change of conduct may be attributed. It | second-in-command, we have in what we have just stated quite 
may have been that he thought the King was now brought low | sufficient to explain the alienation of the latter from his superior, 
enough, and that he considered it a time for negotiating for a | even without the malicious insinuations and ill offices of a heated 
peace while success inclined to the side of the Parliament, but | and shallow religionist such as Crawford was. 
there is such a continuity of wilful inaction after the news had| ‘The second stage, if we may so call it, in the quarrel between 
arrived of the surrender of Essex’s army to the King in the West, | the officers of the Eastern Counties Army, though immediately and 
that we cannot help thinking that some other reasons must have | naturally following from the first, cannot be so satisfactorily eluci- 
predominated with the Earl, If we listened solely to the accounts | dated. Crawford’s account of the second battle of Newbury is really 
given by Crawford and others opposed to Cromwell, it would | nothing but a few rough notes set down for the benefit of the 
seem as if the conduct of the Earl were determined very much by | Earl of Manchester, when he was preferring his charges against 
the internal condition of his army, and the struggle going on | Cromwell in the House of Lords. On the other hand, Cromwell's 
within it between the intolerant Presbyterian faction led by | narrative of the same transactions is merely an abstract, given in 
Crawford, and the ‘godly men” who were protected, if not | by him to the House of Commons in writing of what he had pre- 
patronised and preferred, by Cromwell. But from the letters of | viously spoken in that House when preferring his charges against 
Manchester himself, we should be disposed to attribute his | the Earl. Neither account is an answer to, or cognisant of the 
evasions and disregard of the Committee’s order to him to march | existence of the other, and such portions of Manchester's own 
first after Prince Rupert into Cheshire and then westward to the | statement as we possessed before the publication of the present 
relict of Essex, to an incapacity of grasping the proper manner in | work do not, on any material point, supply what is wanting to 
which a war affecting the whole country should be conducted. | enable us to bring the conflicting statements as to fact to a real 
Instead of taking a great General's or a statesman’s view of what was | issue. One thing is clear, viz., that there was a complete want 
necessary in order to secure a speedy and complete success to the | of understanding between the different officers in command 
cause of the Parliament, regarding the whole country as a single | during the battle, and a disposition, we may well believe, 
chess-board, he was always thinking of how this or that set of |on the part of each to object to and cross the plans 
associated counties, and especially his own Eastern Association, | and action of some one of the others. With such embittered 
would be affected by the movement of his army in such or such | feelings already towards one another, what would be more likely 
a direction. The Earl appears always to be trying to reduce the | than that every order or objection on the part of either the Earl 
Civil War to a number of separate district contests, the manage- | or Cromwell should be construed unfavourably by the other? 
ment of which was to be left to the Committee of each district, in | Whether Cromwell refused to put his cavalry into action without 
co-operation with the particular General who there commanded | adequate reason for such refusal, and whether the Earl of Man- 
for the Parliament, while the other armies engaged in more | chester failed to support at the appointed time a successful charge 
general campaigns were to be abandoned to the chances of war. | of that part of the army where Cromwell was situated, cannot be 
The Committee of Both Kingdoms, sitting at Derby House, in | determined from the materials here placed before us, and we have 
Caunon Street, Westminster, on their side naturally wished to | only really our deductions from the antecedents of the two men 
bring the operations of their different armies to a common | to guide us in our judgment as to what was the actual case, and 
action, so as to hasten on the struggle to some decisive issue. | as to who was truly in fault. ‘The previous conduct of Manchester, 











though it is very possible that the irritation which that conduct 
had caused in Cromwell may have had an unfavourable effect on 
his judgment as to the part taken by the Earl in the battle itself. 


possibly dreaded, as involving the chance of utter ruin to the 
cause of the Parliament, and of the destruction of himself and 
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} 

Such an issue Manchester may, as he was accused of doing, have | to which we have alluded, does not prepossess us in his favour, 
other leaders of the popular party, at the hands of the victorious | 
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We should add, however, that Cromwell’s narrative is ably and 
clearly written, and as it appears to us, as well as to Professor | 
Masson, is the composition of Cromwell himself, and not, as Mr. | 
Bruce was inclined to think, of some one of his friends better | 
versed in the art of writing. Any extracts, however, that we 
could give within our space, either from it or from the letters of | 
the Earl and the Committee, would fail to convey by themselves 
any adequate idea of the general purport and spirit of either, and | 
we must refer our readers to the work itself for such information. 
Incomplete though it necessarily is, this is a really valuable con- 
tribution to our stores of historical knowiedge, and we heartily 
thank the Camden Society for adding it to their well-chosen series | 
of yolumes, and Professor Masson for the labour and trouble he 
has bestowed on its publication, 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


MR. BROWNING’S LAST POEM.* 
Ir is an obvious criticism on Mr. Browning's last poem to say | 
that it is the work of a poet, but by no means a poem. It is not 
that the subject is unsuitable ; verse is the best, it may even be | 
said, from one point of view, the only way of treating it. But | 
Mr. Browning permits the passion for analysing character so to 
dominate him, that he becomes careless of things essential to his | 
art. Sweetness, brightness, grace, melody, eloquence are either | 
absent, or present at but the rarest intervals, Here and there he | 
condescends to give us a glimpse of them. Once in some twenty 
pages or so comes a beautiful line, even a beautiful passage, 
though seldom this latter without some harshness to blot it. The | 
reader will catch at it, read it aloud, dwell on it with a delight all | 
the greater, because there is so little in the main course of the 
argument, full of vigour and thought as it is, to call it forth. 
‘The first few pages are richer in such promise than what follow. | 
When Balaustion, flying from conquered Athens, wishes that | 
some noble and tragicai end had overtaken the city, the thought 


| 


is finely put :— 

“ Doomed to die, 
Fire should have tlung a passion of embrace 
About thee till, resplendently inarmed, 
(Temple by temple folded to his breast, 
All thy white wonder fainting out in ash), 
Some vaporous sigh of soul had lightly ’scaped, 
And so the immortals bade Athenai back !” 


} 
. P | 
Elsewhere they are rare, but they are worth looking for, 
. 2 . . . . . “a. . j 
Euripides’ description of the occasional glimpses of nobility in | 
his great assailant’s work :— 


Such is 


“ Murk the marsh, | 
Yet where a solitary marble block | 
Blanches the gloom, there let the eagle perch.” 
sut there is no need to prove that Mr. Browning can write beau- | 
tiful verse. We can only regret that he does not care to write it | 
more frequently, | 
Passing from the purely poetical aspect of the work, we come | 
to consider its value as a contribution to the history of literature 
and morals. Jere, again, one obvious criticism occurs. We have | 
been lately warned by an eminent authority not to speak of Mr. | 
Browning as obscure. That he is difficult, even very difficult, can- | 
not be questioned. ‘The first rapid perusal by which we com- | 
monly endeavour to gain a general impression of a work left us in | 
this case with but little result. A second more careful read- | 
ing was more satisfactory, and that to an unexpected degree, | 
very few passages remaining unintelligible, and these few, we | 
can readily believe, being Cavaxta svvercics. Mr. Browning 
knows his subject well. His allusions are brief and rapid, 
and it is the fault of his readers if they are not understood. | 
And yet it might be policy, if it is not duty, to consult more than 
our author is inclined to do the too common imbecility and ignor- 
ance of the human race. <A certain amount of difficulty is due, 
indeed, to the very nature of the subject. The comedian’s 
“apology” may almost be said to be an apology in the colloquial 
sense of the word. Ilis cause does not admit of an orderly, 
cogent, and lucid defence. Ie wavers, he excuses himself, he quali- 
fies and explains. [His argument seems to be penetrated with a 
certain sense of confusion and inconsistency, which is in striking 
contrast with the conscious strength and consequent clearness of 





Balaustion’s reply. 

The plot of the story is this: Balaustion and her husband, whom 
the poet skilfully introduces as the ‘“*man of Phocis,” famous in 
the story of Lysander’s capture of Athens, are hastening to 
Rhodes. Ile writes at her dictation the tale of what had happened 
on the night of their hearing the news of the death of Euripides. 
That very day Aristophanes had won with his comedy of the 











Aristophanes’ Apology, including a Transcript from Euripides; being the Last 
Adventure of Balaustion. By Robert Browning. London: Smith, Elder, &Co, 1875. 





| Euripides,—these points and others are taken up in turn. 
|e . . ° . 
}impression is that, on the whole, Mr. Browning has realised 


| dramatist. 
_ who was yet the man of consummate genius, the stout defender of 
| 


_ draws out very skilfully. 


Thesmophoriazusz, and the dramatist, with his noisy crew, fresle 
from the Archon’s feast, thrusts himself into their company. Here 
is the portrait of the man, a masterly sketch :— 
“There stood in person Aristophanes,— 

And no ignoble presence! On the balge 

Of the clear baldness,—all his head one brow,— 

True, the veins swelled, blue network, and there surged 

A red from cheek to temple,—then retired, 

As if the dark-leaved chaplet damped a flame,— 

Was never nursed by temperance or health. 

But huge the eyeballs rolled black native fire, 

Imperiously triumphant; nostrils wide 

Waited their incense ; while the pursed mouth’s pout 

Aggressive, while the beak supreme above, 

While the head, face, nay, pillared throat thrown back, 

Beard whitening under like a vinous foam,—- 

These made a glory, of such insolence— 

I thought,—such domineering deity 

Hephaistos might have carved to cut the brine 

For his gay brother’s prow, imbrue that path 

Which, purpling, recognised the conqueror.” 
The news of the day, which Aristophanes also has heard, suggests 
the subject of discourse. Euripides had been fiercely assailed by 
the comic poet; to Balaustion he was the first of singers and 
teachers. She assails the assailant, whose genius indeed she does 
not fail to recognise ; he defends himself. His art of comedy, its 
intrinsic worth and utility, the use which he himself had 
made of it, his advocacy of peace, his conservatism of poli- 
tics and religion, the special causes which had armed against 
Our 


with singular force and vividness the mental attitude of the great 
The champion of reaction and intellectual immobility, 


ancient faith and morals, yet indulging in the wildest licence of 
speech about things divine and human, the very type of a race 
which divided as they never have been divided elsewhere religion 


|and righteousness, Aristophanes presents contrasts, it may be 


almost said contradictions, which Mr. Browning apprehends and 
It is difficult to give by extracts any- 
thing like an adequate or even a fair idea of the argument, 
continuous and singularly subtle as it is. Here the comic poet 


defends his choice of an instrument against tragedy :— 


«Things ailing thus—I ask, 

What cure? Cut, thrust, hack, hew at heap-on-heaped 

Abomination with the exquisite 

Palaistra—tool of polished tragedy ? 

*Erectheus’ shall harangue Amphiktuon, 

And incidentally drop word of weight 

On justice, righteousness, so turn aside 

The audience from attacking Sicily !— 

The more that Choros, after he recounts 

How Phrixos rode the ram, the far-famed Fleece, 

Shall add—at last fall of grave dancing foot— 

‘Aggression never yet was helped by Zeus !” 

That helps or hinders Alkibiades ? 

As well expect, should Pheidias carve Zeus’s self 

And set him up, some half-a-mile away. 

His frown would frighten sparrows from your field ! 

Eagles may recognise their lord, belike, 

But as for vulgar sparrows,—change the god, 

And plant some big Priapos with a pole! 

I wield the Comic Weapon rather,—hate !” 

And this is his defence of his own method of using it with re- 
ference to Euripides :— 
“ Euripides,— 

Well, IL acknowledge! Every word is false, 

Looked close at; but stand distant and stare throngh, 

All’s absolute, indubitable truth 

Behind lies, truth which only lies declare! 

are . What way did he do harm? 

Through word or deed? Through word ? With word, wage war!” 
To the wise he would have used legitimate argument, but with the 
multitude what would that avail ?— 

“T ply the populace 

With just such word as leavens their whole lump 

To the right ferment for my purpose. They 

Arbitrate properly between us both ? 

They weigh my answer with his argument; 

Match quip with quibble, wit with eloquence ? 

All they attain to understand is,—blank! 

Two adversaries differ! which is right 

And which is wrong, none takes on him to say, 

Since both are unintelligible. Pooh! 

Swear my foe’s mother vended herbs she stole, 

They fall a laughing! Add,—his household drudye 

Of all work justifies that office well ; 

Kisses the wife, composing him the play ; 

They grin at whom they gaped in wonderment, 

And go off,—* Was he such a sorry scrub ? 

This other seems to know! We praised too fast!” 

Why, then, my lies have done the work of truth, 

Since ‘ scrub,’ improper designation, means 

Exactly what the proper argument— 
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Had such been comprehensible—proposed 

To proper audience—were I graced with such— 

Would properly result in; so your friend 

Gets an impartial credit on his verse,— 

‘The tongue swears, but the soul remains unsworn.’” 
Here, again, is part of his general summing-up :— 

“ And what’s my teaching, but,—accept the old, 
Contest the strange! acknowledge work that’s done, 
Misdoubt men who have still their work to do!— 
Religions, laws, and customs, poetries, 

Are old? So much achieved victorious truth! 
Each work was product of a life-time, wrung 
From each man by an adverse world: for why? 
He worked, destroying other older work 
Which the world loved, and so was loth to lose; 
Whom the world beat in battle,—dust and ash ! 
Who beat the world, left work in evidence, 
And wears its crown till new men live new lives, 
And fight new fights, and triumph in their turn. 
Away pretence to some exclusive sphere, 
Cloud-nourishing a sole selected few, 
Fume-fed with self-superiority! 
I stand up for the common, coarse-as-day 
Existence,—stamp and ramp with heel and hoof, 
On solid vulgar life, you fools disown! 


I know the soul, too, how the spark ascends, 

And how it drops apace and dies away. 

I am your poet-peer, man thrice your match! 

I, too, can lead an airy life when dead, 

Fly like Kinesias when I’m cloud-ward bound ; 

But here, no death shall mix with life it mars.” 
We wish that we could give some specimen of Balaustion’s 
defence of her hero-poet, a defence which rises more than once 
into a truly noble eloquence. As it is, we must postpone to 
another occasion a part, in some respects the most satisfactory 
part, of Mr. Browning's work, the ‘‘ Transcript of Euripides,”—the 
‘¢ Hercules Furens,” which Balaustion, challenged by her adversary 
to give ‘direct defence and not oblique” of her poet, proceeds to 
read. A poet translating a poet is a benefit for which we can 
hardly be sufficiently thankful, and to which we shall do our best 
to render due acknowledgment. 


JANET DONCASTER.* 
Janet Doncaster shows plenty of talent, but it is not nearly so in- 


teresting as many stories which show much less. Mrs. Fawcett may | 
succeed in fiction, but if she does, she must gain the peculiar art | 


of so telling a story as to carry on her readers’ interest with the 
flow of the narrative ; and this art at present she certainly has not 
attained. 
effort in portions of almost every chapter. For instance, the 
photograph of Norborough in the opening of the tale, though it 
is evidently the work of a clever writer, is full of overstrained 
emphasis. It is a study after Miss Austen’s fashion, but instead 
of being easy and playful, as Miss Austen would have made it, it 
is only contemptuous, and the picture of the vapid village gossip is 
just jarringly enough told to make one distrust the art, and observe 
the false notes more than the true. For example, the following 
wants but little of being a very lively and skilful picture of the 
way in which one village gossip leans on the judgment of the 
village gossip next above her in social influence, but it does want 
that little. You feel that it is an effort to describe with humour 
and skill, made by one who has humour and skill, but who, for 
all that, has not got hold of the right method, and misses artistic 
truthfulness by the difference between laborious talent and the 
easy faculty of vision :— 

“Mrs. Sedgely generally brought her contribution of gossip first to 
the Greys. If a tale had the sanction of Mrs. Grey, Mrs. Sedgely always 
felt much greater confidence in repeating it; so, for the sake of her own 
peace of mind, she generally brought her story up to Mrs. Grey to 
receive itscredentials. For instance, about eleven o’clock in the morning, 
Mrs. Sedgely would come slowly into the warm dining-room where Mrs, 


Grey and her two daughters were sitting, give them each in silence a | 


damp kiss, then sink into a chair, and say solemnly, ‘I suppose you 
have heard, dear Mrs. Grey? ’—Heard what, Miss Trotter?’ Mrs. 
Grey would say, in a snappish voice. Mrs. Sedgely had been, previous 


to her marriage, governess in Mrs. Grey’s family ; and when Mrs. Grey | 


wished to impress Mrs. Sedgely with a sense of her own superiority, 
she generally called her late dependent by her maiden name. This 


always had the effect of afflicting Mrs. Sedgely with a kind of nervous | 


imbecility, which made her longer in coming to the point than usual. 
‘Perhaps it isn’t true,’ she would say, with a melancholy smile. ‘They 
do say such things here. 
true.’—‘ What is it, Mrs. Sedgely?’ breaks in one of the young ladies. 
—‘ Well, dear, I may be wrong. I shouldn’t like it repeated on my 


authority, but they do say that Mr. Hope, the new brush-maker, who | 


married Miss Spence, has returned here with his bride in a third-class 
carriage.” If Mrs. Grey replied to this, ‘ Nonsense, Miss Trotter, I was 
in Mrs. Spence’s shop yesterday, and she told me that her daughter had 





* Janet Doncaster. By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The style of Janet Doncaster is stiff, and there is visible | 


I am sure not more than half of them are | 


not returned at all at present,’ Mrs Sedgely would never regain sufficient 
confidence in her tale to be able to repeat it to her other friends 
Whereas, if Mrs. Grey replied, ‘The Norborough tradesmen are mean 
enough for anything, Mrs. Sedgely,’ the good lady would go away with a 
light heart, and repeat the story of this astonishing instance of stinginess 
half a dozen times a day for the next fortnight. At the end of which 
time the story had assumed the form that Mr. Hope was so mean that 
he had actually compelled his young wife to walk all the way from 
Gipping, the county town, to Norborough, a distance of twenty miles ; 
that she had fainted on the door-step of her new home, and that her life 
was now despaired of. In vain Mrs. Hope appeared at church, rosy and 
smiling, in her wedding bonnet and in a shaw] of extraordinary splendour. 
Norborough insisted on shaking its head and saying, ‘ Ah, poor thing! 
it’s all very well to put a good face upon it; she does bear up wonderful! 
But we know very well what she’s had to go through.’” 


There is the same want of ease and harmony in the delineation of 
the more important characters. ‘The hero of the tale, if there be 
a hero, and the heroine, are neither of them taking characters. 
Mrs. Fawcett wishes us to like them, but she does not in the least 
succeed in making us like them. Janet Doncaster herself is, of 
all the heroines we have met with in novels, the one by whom it 
would have been least possible to be fascinated. We fancy even a 
jar in the young lady’s voice, though we need not say that we 
never heard it. We rather took a fancy to her on learning that as 
a child, ‘‘ when she said her prayers at her mother’s knee, Mrs. 
Doncaster having impressed upon her she was not to learn any 
form of prayer, but to ask of God from her heart whatever she 
most desired to have, she prayed for a red cloak ‘wiv velvet 
buttons, ’xackly like Amy Grey’s. Vere is anover at ve 
shop.’” But no sign of grace so promising as the young lady’s 
wish for a pretty dress ever appears in her in after-life, and for 
| all one reads of her here, her amiable childish delight in being 
| gay and admired, may have been effectually extinguished by Mrs. 
| Doncaster’s gentle, puritanic fervour. If so, it certainly was not 
replaced by any vein of feeling still more amiable. This is the 
| way she snubs a somewhat snobbish admirer :— 


| 
“¢Pardon me, Miss Doncaster,’ he said, ‘I must stop one moment to 


| admire these very remarkable plants. Something quite new, I suppose; 
how very luxuriantly they grow ?’—‘ Yes,’ said Janet, with mock 
gravity, ‘they are very pretty. They are quite a new acquisition to 
our flower-garden. They were introduced some little time ago from 
America, I believe.’-—* Indeed! I never remember to have seen them 
before. I am sure my friend, Sir John Cook, would like to order some 
for his gardens at Crawley Park, immediately. Could you favour me 
with the name ?’—‘ With pleasure; the name, if I remember rightly, is 
potato !’” 
We quite agree with Mrs. Doncaster’s view of this conversation, 
and, indeed, in spite of her narrowness, we infinitely prefer Mrs. 
Doncaster to her very hard and abrupt daughter. To take 
another instance, when Mrs. Sedgely speaks to Janet with some 
| awe of her call at the Hall, that young lady is, to our minds, as 
| odious as ever, not so much in her irony, as in the harsh manner 
| of it :-— 
} “*T will own my heart did beat rather fast when I found myself in 
| the drawing-room,’ she said. ‘But you really must go, dear Janet, and 
| your dear mamma too. I am sure you are not afraid of any one; and 
| Lady Ann is Well, I hardly know how to describe it. You feel, of 
| course, that there is a great difference, you know between an earl’s 
daughter and yourself, and yet she is very affable. Oh, yes, extremely 
affable. After a little time, I quite enjoyed talking to her.’ —‘ It’s rather 
}an alarming prospect, Mrs. Sedgely,’ laughed Janet. ‘It’s a case of 
| ‘glad homage pay with awful mirth,’ isn’t it ?’—*‘ Well, my dear,’ said 
| Mrs. Sedgely, ‘it’s a duty we owe to our superiors in rank. That’s how 
I've come to look at it. I don’t mind telling you in confidence, that at 
| first I thought I really had nothing fit to make the callin. But then, 
when I heard what Lieutenant Smalley had said, I felt that go I must, 
| and that it would be just as wrong to give up going because I hadn't a 
| new dress ready, as it would be to give up going to church because I 
| didn’t happen to have a new bonnet.’-—* Oh, never mind, Mrs. Sedgely : 
| mamma and I will go and do our duty like Britons. We are so used to 
| wearing old clothes, that they won't disturb our peace of mind at all.’” 


| From beginning to end, through her misadventures and mistaken 
| marriage, and through her love, we cannot once really like Janet 
Doncaster. In the first place, she has ‘‘clear, brave eyes,” and 
that sets us against her early in the tale. We know from experience 
that women described as having ‘‘clear, brave eyes” are sure to 
be objectionable. And in Janet Doncaster there is a per- 
| petual rasp, which is probably intended to express strength, 
| but which is to us very unlovely. And when she has married, 
just to save her mother’s last days from overwhelming anxiety, 
and by no means chiefly, if at all, for the sake of the unhappy 
young man who makes her the offer, she makes our distaste 
for her greater than ever by the manner of her prompt and hard- 
hearted desertion of him, though we are quite ready to admit 
that she was most shamefully treated in being persuaded to marry 
a drunkard without warning. However, it is not as if she had 
married him simply by way of yielding to his importunities. On the 
| contrary, she would never have married him, ignorant though she 
| was of his infirmity, but for the sake of her mother’s passionate 
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anxiety to see her settled in life before her own death. Nor does 
she even tell the young man or his relations that she feels no love 
for him. She accepts his offer only in order to make her mother’s 
mind easy, and thereby is, we think, almost as deficient in good 
faith, though in a milder degree, as her lover and his people are 
in a graver degree. And though, of course, that does not render 
the concealment from her a bit less base and cruel, it should have 
made her feel that to some extent she owed the reparation to him, 
which in much greater degree he or his relations owed to her. 
At all events, the complete absence of pity, the predominance 
in her mind of pure disgust, towards a man with whom she had 
at least lived, and apparently lived happily, for a fortnight as 
his wife, is an offensive and unfeminine trait in Janet Don- 
caster’s character, which takes all possibility of charm out of 
her for ever. Then the man with whom she does fall in love, 
Mr. Forsyth,—the “Mr,” is always dropped, by the way, in 
speaking of him, which is, we suppose, in some way a tribute of 
respect, though it increases the jar which is the chief sensation we 
derive from the whole book,—is, though more shadowy than 
Janet, almost as disagreeable. The chief feature in his character 
appears to be a tendency to hasty, and as it seems to us very un- 
natural generalisations,—very unnatural, we mean, for a clever man 
to make. We are told of these hasty generalisations twice :— 

« The tall, graceful figure swept away, and two seconds afterwards the 
young man heard Lady Ann’s voice in the drawing-room, laughingly give 
some description to her nephew of her first experiences of the Norborians; 
whereupon Forsyth made inwardly some very wide generalisations on 
the character of women. 
with her eyes full of tears, and every gesture expressing the strongest 
emotion; she crossed the floor of the hall, and the next moment she 
was entertaining Mrs. Leighton and her son with some ridiculous anec- 
dote ! 


Mrs. Leighton, Charlie Leighiton’s wife, staying here?’ asked Forsyth | 


of Mrs. Williams on their way to the dining-room.— Yes; she came 
here to spend the summer near us, so it is all the more aggravating 
that we have to go away.’—* Where is Leighton ?’ asked Forsy¥th, in a 
tone which conveyed just a tinge of amusement, and the least suspicion 
of disgust. But Mrs. Williams was equal to the occasion. The way in 
which she said ‘I don’t know,’ was sufficiently expressive to make 
Forsyth change the conversation. After that they talked about the 
weather. But this interesting topic was not engrossing enough to 
prevent Forsyth thinking about what he had just heard of Mrs. 
Leighton. ‘She must be thoroughly bad,’ he thought; ‘I suppose she 
married poor Leighton for his money, secured a settlement on good 
terms, and has lived happily ever afterwards, without troubling herself 
even to know where her husband is.” He thereupon formed some 
rapid generalisations as to the absence of moral sense in women; what 
was called moral sense was, so far as the female mind was concerned, a 
pure conventionalism. After all, he concluded, it was only what was 
to be expected, that the physical and intellectual inferiority of women 
should be accompanied by a corresponding moral inferiority.” 

And this is pretty nearly all we learn of him, except that he is 
much given to University reform, that he falls in love with our 
unattractive heroine, and that he talks to her ‘‘as if he were 
oblivious of the fact that he was a man and she was a woman,” 
which is not a good mode of talking, and does not at all imply, 
as Mrs. Fawcett seems to hint, a real respect for her intellect, 
any more than it would for a scientific man to talk to a politician 
as if he were oblivious of the fact that he had given his life to 
science and his interlocutor to politics. Much the best picture in 
the book, not excepting that of the Evangelical saint, Mrs. 
Doncaster, is that of Lady Ann Leighton. She is sketched 
with a skill that gives promise of more power than anything in 
this tale fulfils. Mrs. Leighton’s dependence on Lady Ann, and 


Lady Ann's devotion to her nephew, are painted with what seems | 


to us true power and knowledge; nor do we do Mrs. Fawcett 
the injustice, which we see one of her critics has done her, to 
believe that she intends her readers utterly to despise and dis- 
like Lady Ann. ‘That, in the lie which she tells Mr. Forsyth, 
and the concealment she makes from Janet, she commits a 
very heinous sin,—for which indeed, we suspect, such a woman 
would have felt more remorse than Mrs. Fawcett attributes to her, 
—Mrs. Fawcett of course intends us to believe; but there is 


nothing at all in the tale to show that Mrs. Fawcett wishes Lady | 


Ann to be regarded ‘‘as a type of all that is villainous,” and for 
ourown parts, we believe and hope that Mrs. Fawcett feels a certain 
weakness for Lady Ann. Her devotion to her nephew, un- 
scrupulous as it is, is at least on a grand scale. 

There are occasional signs, we think, that Mrs. Fawcett has 
power which will enable her to get over the stiffness and hardness 
of manner displayed in the telling of this tale. But our deepest 
objection to Janet Doncaster is that throughout it an unlovable 
type of women and an ungentle type of men are painted with 
evident sympathy. We cannot like Janet Doncaster. We cannot 
enter into her reasons for deserting her husband in his misery 
and weakness. Again, she does not seem to us to give reasons 
that go half deep enough for refusing to continue her intercourse 


Lady Ann had left him on the doorstep | 


with Mr. Forsyth after they have discovered their love for each 
| other. In a word, while we do not in the least believe that the 
, tale was written to enforce a moral, it does seem to us intended 
| to embody a higher view of what women should be, and actually 
to embody a lower view, than the ideal usually current amongst 
cultivated men and women at the present day. And for that 
reason, while we recognise the talent in Janet Doncaster, we 
dislike the book. 





ESSAYS AND STUDIES.* 

Tuere are few readers who have a fitting regard for the noblest 
of all arts who will not already have read in the form in 
which they first appeared Mr, Swinburne’s eloquent criticisms, 
and there are, we imagine, still fewer who, having read 
them, will not eagerly follow the poet and critic once more 
through the ample domain of poetry covered by these Essays. 
The author writes in prose as he writes in poetry, with an 
affluence of language, a felicity of illustration and imagery, a 
bounding strength, and a wealth of genius which for the time 
carry us away captive. So mighty is the rush of words, so im- 
petuous the energy with which he expresses his poetical belief, so 
vigorous—we had almost said overbearing—the force of his asser- 
tions, that the reader, after making now and then perhaps a feeble 
protest, a spasmodic and puny effort to stem the torrent, will be 
prone to submit to the imperial strength of this great master 
of English, a captive to his gorgeous eloquence, if not to the 
soundness of his argument. And even the well-seasoned critic 
who reads what Mr. Swinburne has to say respecting poets and 
poetry will feel some diffidence in questioning the statements of 
a writer whose literary resources are so manifold, and who has 
given proofs that are beyond question of extraordinary power, both 
as a poet and a critic. On the other hand, it is impossible to be 
blind to the palpable faults of the writer, to the grotesque 
vehemence of his invective, to his often unmeasured praise, which 
he endeavours to make more intense by crowding adjective upon 
adjective, until even the eye becomes offended by the singular 
aspect of the page. Mr. Swinburne has yet to learn the strength 
| that lies in moderation, and the weakness that accompanies every 
kind of literary extravagance. 

The author, we imagine, regards the ordinary English critic 
as a malevolent, narrow-minded, blear-eyed mortal, who 
has not taste enough to appreciate culture, or logic enough 
to understand argument, or faith enough to believe in the 
vitality of genius. He may be honest, but then he is stupid; 
he may have some ability, but then he will probably be 
unjust; and he lacks the natural sense and self-respect which 
preserve from mere contempt even the Philistines of French 
literature. All this, indeed, is rather implied than definitely 
expressed, but here and there the writer scarcely deigns to veil 
his contempt. For some of the sins of his youth and riper 
manhood—literary sins, we mean—English society, represented by 
English critics, has more than once pronounced on Mr. Swinburne 
a very severe judgment. It has been said, and said justly, that 
| the way in which he has dealt with names and subjects which the 
| generality of his countrymen regard as sacred is reprehensible on 
the score of good taste and feeling, to say nothing of morality. 
Certain it is that readers not slow to recognise genius, and by no 
means narrow in their sympathies, do, nevertheless, turn from 
much of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry with something like repulsion ; 
and we need not wonder that the poet, sensitive as a poet needs 
must be, should show irritation at a feeling which he will regard 
as illiberal, or perhaps as hypocritical. Mr. Swinburne does not 
understand, or if he does understand he despises, the standing- 
point of his countrymen. With them the supreme law of life is 
one to which even the artist himself owns allegiance. They can- 
not be brought to believe, despite the brilliant arguments of critics, 
| that the sphere of art is wholly distinct from that of religion and 
morality, deeming, not without reason, that the faculties which 
form the artist are but a part of the nature which constitutes 
the entire man, and by no means the highest part. On the other 
hand, the one duty of which Mr. Swinburne is conscious is that 
which he owes to art, the only faith to which he is a devotee is 
faith in genius. ‘ Art,” he writes, “is dependent on herself 
alone, and on nothing above her or beneath; by her own law she 
must stand or fall, and to that alone she is responsible; by no 
other law can any work of art be condemned, by no other plea 
can it be saved;” and he observes, what in a certain sense is 
true, that the worth of a poem has properly nothing to do with 
its moral meaning or design. Of course it is readily granted that 
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the aim of the artist is not that of the didactic teacher; nor can 
we estimate a work of art by the moral purpose of the artist. If 
we did, we might prefer Cowper’s ‘‘Truth” to Shelley’s ‘‘Sky- 
lark,” or Mr. Tupper’s *‘ Philosophy” to Mr. Arnold’s ‘Scholar 
Gipsy.” We do not ask for poetical theologians, or for novelists 
who make fiction the vehicle for moral platitudes and pious dis- 
cussions. But to allow that the artist need not invade the sphere 
of the moralist or dogmatist is one thing, and to argue that art is 
independent of morality is another. It is this latter belief which 
has infected modern literature with the bald obscenities of Walt 
‘Whitman, with the obtrusive immoralities of certain lady novelists, 
and with certain nauseous lyrical effusions from Mr. Swinburne’s 
own pen. 

The volume before us consists of eleven essays, chiefly reprinted 
from the Fortnightly Review. Two of these essays are devoted to 
Victor Hugo, ‘‘our supreme poet ;” one to Mr. Rossetti; one to 
Mr. Morris's Life and Death of Jason; one is on ** Matthew Arnold's 
New Poems;” in another, entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Text of Shelley,” 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti receives a severe and by no means unmerited 
eastigation ; Byron and Coleridge each obtain an essay; there 
is also an admirable paper on John Ford, a dramatist who, as 
the writer justly observes, ‘stands apart among his fellows, with- 
out master or follower;”’ an essay on the ‘Old Masters at 
Florence ;” and finally, a paper entitled, ‘‘ Notes on Some Pictures 
of 1868." A word or two about this last. Mr. Swinburne’s 
apology, if such it may be called, for writing upon an art in 
which he is not a labourer is excellently expressed :— 

“Tt is certain that a man’s judgment may be shaped and coloured by 
the lines of his own life and the laws of his own labour; that a poet, 
for example, may be as bad a judge of painting as a painter may be of 
poetry, each man looking vainly in his neighbour's work for the qualities 
proper to his own; but it does not follow that either must of necessity 
be fool enough to mispraise or to dispraise a poem or a picture for the 
presence or the absence of qualities foreign to its aim. I would ask for 
either artist no more than is coneeded as an unquestionable right to 
critics who are clear from any charge of good or bad work done in any 
but the critical line of labour.” 

This claim cannot be disputed, and it must be added that a 
poet’s estimate of a painter's work has a peculiar interest. Read- 
ing over these notes of the pictures exhibited by the Academy 
seven years ago, we find remarks that apply equally well to the 
exhibition of 1875. For instance, this passage with regard to the 
dearth of landscape hits a prominent defect in the present exhibi- 


tion :—‘‘ The show of this year is noticeably barren in landscape. 


Nothing is here of Inchbold, nothing of Anthony. The time 
which can bring forth but two such men should have also 
brought forth men capable to judge them and to enjoy,”—a 


capacity which, if we may judge from reports, has not been | 


found in the hangers of the present season. Of Mr, Albert Moore, 
Mr. Swinburne writes with the most sensitive appreciation, and 
his exquisite comment on Mason's ** Evening Hymn” reminds us 
that one of the most poetical and idyllic of modern painters 
is no longer accessible to our praise. But it is on matters poetical 
that Mr. Swinburne writes with the greatest freedom, and if 
sometimes his passionate admiration of a poet carries him further 
than we care to follow, the vivacity of his style forces us to 
listen eagerly to criticisms we are unable to accept. Our admi- 
ration of Mr, Dante G. Rossetti’s poetry is far more measured 
than Mr. Swinburne’s, but it is nevertheless interesting to witness 
the extraordinary homage he pays to his contemporary. After 
marking the traits which distinguish the work of the best poets, 
he continues :— 

“In all these points the style of Mr. Rossetti excels that of any 
English poet of our day. It has the fullest fervour and fluency of im- 
pulse, and the impulse is always towards harmony and perfection. It 
has the inimitable note of instinct, and the instinct is always high and 
right. It carries weight enough to overbear the style of a weaker man, 
but no weight of thought can break it, no subtlety of emotion attenuate, 


no ardour of passion deface. It can breathe unvexed in the finest air, | 


and pass unsinged through the keenest fire; it has all the grace of 
perfect force and all the foree of perfect grace. It is sinuous as water, 
or as light, flexible, and penetrative, delicate and rapid; it works on its 
way without halt, or jar, or collapse. And in plain strength and weight 


of sense and sound these faultless verses exceed those of faultier work- | 


men, who earn their effects by their defects, who attain at times and by 
fits to some memorable impression of thought upon speech and speech 


upon memory, at the cost, generally, of inharmonious and insufticient | 
. 


work. 
And again, he writes :— 
“In the work of Mr. Rossetti, besides that particular colour and 


flavour which distinguishes each master’s work from that of all other | 


masters, and by want of which you may tell merely good work from 
wholly great work, the general qualities of all great poetry are separately 
visible and divisible; strength, sweetness, affluence, simplicity, depth, 
light, harmony, variety, bodily grace, and range of mind and force of 
soul, and ease of flight, tho scope and sweep of wing to impel the might 
and weight of thought through the air and light of speech with a motion 


j as of mere musical impulse; and not less the live bloom of porfect words, 
warm as breath and fine as flower-dust, which lies light as air upon the 
parting of lyric leaves that open into song; the rare and ineffable mark of 
a supreme singing power, an element too subtle for solution in any crucible 
of analysis, though its presence or absence bo patent at a first trial to all 
who have a sense of taste. All these this poet has, and the mastery 
over all these which melts and fuses all into form and use; the cunning 
to turn his own gifts to service which is the last great appanage of 
great workmen. Colour and sound are servants of his thought, and his 
thought is servant of his will; in him the will and the instinct are not 
two forces, but one strength; are not two leaders, but one guide; 
there is no shortcoming, no pain or compulsion in the homage of hand 
to soul.” 

A glowing torrent of praise like this,—and we have given but a 
brief specimen of the high-flown and rather exhausting eloquence 
that fills several pages—is characteristic of much of the criticism 
that fills the volume. Yet Mr. Swinburne’s praise, although 
often too lavish, and injured by the extravagant enthusiasm of 
the writer, is not without the subtle discrimination, the per- 
fection and delicacy of touch which distinguish the criticism of 
genius from that which is simply the fruit of culture. He sces at 
a glance the right thing to say, and it is so obvious when he has 
said it, that we wonder it never occurred to us before ; he seizes, 
as it were, by intuition what the ordinary critic may arrive at (or 
miss) after assiduous toil. We might take exception to some of 
his notes upon Wordsworth, whose orthodoxy is, of course, a 
matter of wonderment to Mr. Swinburne, but how just are the 
following remarks !— 

“ The incommunicable, the unmitigable might of Wordsworth when 
the god has indeed fallen upon him cannot but be felt by all, and can 
but be felt by any ; none can partake or catch it up. There are many 
men greater than he; there are men much greater; but what he has 
of greatest is his only. His concentration, his majesty, his pathos, have 
no parallel...... His pathos, for instance, cannot be matched 
against any other man’s; it is trenchant, and not tender; it is an iron 
pathos, Take, for example, the most passionate of his poems, the 
‘Affliction of Margaret ;’ it is hard and fiery, dry and persistent as the 
agony of a lonely and a common soul which endures through life, a suf- 
fering which runs always in one groove without relief or shift...... 
His metre, too, is sublime; choice or chance of language, casual or 
chosen, has miraculous effects in it, when he feels his foot firm on ground 
fit for him; otherwise, his verse is often hard as wood, and dry as dust, 
and weak us water.” 

Of Wordsworth’s sonnets he remarks that the few highest ‘* remain 
out of reach of emulation, not out of sight of worship.” Mr. 
Swinburne is pleased to sneer at Coleridge as a preacher of ghostly 
| dialectics and marsh-light theosophy, and observes that his poems 
of the religious sort are offensive and grievous to the human sense 
| on that score; but of Coleridge generally as a poet no critic that 
| we know of has given a finer estimate. ‘Truly does he say that 
his place is high among the highest of all time, and that for height 
and perfection of imaginative quality.he is the greatest of lyric 
pocts. Indeed, the essay on Coleridge is as splendid a tribute as 
| one great lyric poet could pay to the genius of another. Careful 
| . . . . » os ° 

and precise, too, is his estimate of Byron, though there is in it 
| perhaps less eloquence than we migiit have expected on such a 
| theme. It is but natural that Mr, Swinburne, with his special 
gift of song, should esteem Shelley far more highly than Byron. 
Indeed, he protests against Mr, Arnold's bracketing of the two 
;names together. ‘ With all reserve of reverence,” he writes, 
‘* for the noble genius and memory of Byron, I can no more ac- 
| cept him as a poet equal or even akin to Shelley on any side 
| but one, than I could imagine Shelley endowed with the 








| 


various, fearless, keen-eyed, and triumphant energy which 

|make the greatest of Byron’s works so great. With all his 
| glory of ardour, and vigour, and humour, Byron was a singer 
| who could not sing; Shelley outsang all poets on record but some 
two or three throughout all time,—his depths and heights of inner 
and outer music are as divine as nature’s, and not sooner inexhausti- 
ble.” Mr. Swinburne, in his ardent admiration and unqualified 
praise of Shelley, who is said to hold the same rank in lyric as 
Shakespeare in dramatic poetry, supreme and without a second of 
his race, and to have a ‘soul as great as the world,” bursts into a 
| strain of panegyrie which is likely rather to injure Shelley than 
otherwise in the eyes of more moderate worshippers. Shelley 
was an exquisite singer, but much that delights us in his song 
resembles, to quote his own lovely words,— 


*“ The softest notes of falling rills, 
} The melodies of birds and bees, 
The murmuring of summer seas, 
| And pattering rain and breathing dew 

And airs of evening.” 
We listen to his poetry as we listen to the song of the nightingale, 
or to any sweet natural sound, and are soothed by the ‘rain of 
| . . . . 
| melody,”’ but it rarely lays hold of the intellect and the heart, which 
| the highest poetry dominates as readily as the ear; and we entirely 
| disagree with Mr. Swinburne’s assertion, though we are by no 
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means surprised to read it, that Shelley’s *‘ mark is burnt in more 
deeply and more durably upon men’s minds than that of any of 
the great poets of his day ;” and on the other hand, that Words- 
worth (with whom he couples Byron) has failed to impress upon 
all time any such abiding sign of his power “as Dante or Milton, 
Goethe or Shelley, each in his special fashion.” Readers who 
feel, as the present writer feels, more indebted to Wordsworth 
than to any poet of this century for ennobling thoughts, for 
insight into the world of nature, for the calmness and strength of 
a divine philosophy, for the help he has afforded in lightening the 
burden of life, and in adding to existence a new and untold store 
of wealth, will not accept Mr. Swinburne’s statement, although 
they will readily grant the superiority of Shelley in one branch of 
the poetic art. 

It will be seen from what we have said that there is plenty in 
these Essays to arouse interest and to elicit comment. The book 
is full of vitality, and cannot fail to keep the reader alive. There 
is not a dull page in the volume, and to say this is to award no 
small praise to a book which is devoted wholly to criticism. 





A LOSING HAZARD.* 
‘Tus book—a strange mixture of power and weakness, of originality 
of conception and almost utter failure in execution—endeavours to 
point three morals,—that our happiness is in steady, useful work 
—which is profoundly true, if we only had the insight to know 
our work, and the courage to go to it ;—that self-seeking is always 
a losing hazard, missing its aim, while honest self-forgetfulness is 
sure to win; this there is no gainsaying ;—and lastly, by implica- 
tion, that the mistake of an unfaithful marriage may be redeemed 
by dutiful faithfulness afterwards. This last is not only a false 
doctrine, but a very dangerous one to preach, since it holds out 


able. She leaned back in the sledge, and covered her face with her hands. 
He put the rug round her; he tried to comfort her in a hundred ways. 
How he hated Randolph at that moment,and yet...... ‘Oh! Roe- 
land!’ sighed she.—‘ Dear Lisa!’...... ‘Is it really trae ?"— Yes.’ 
—And he is happy ?"—‘ Yes.’.—‘ Then it is easier !’—‘ Much easier, 
dear: everything easier. And now. .... . ’—‘ Oh, Roeland, you have 
seen my sorrow. I am ashamed... ... but—I shall never tell any 
one else. You will never tell any one ; because you love me, I tell you.’ 
He had to think over that. ‘It is so hard! I thought God...... 
What am I to do now? Of course I will be his friend always... ... I 
was wrong, very foolish. ..... *—* Yes! And now you will marry me ?’ 
—‘ What? Oh, Roeland!’ Then she burst into tears outright. ‘You 
don’t understand. You are so foolish, so selfish, so—how can I marry 
you? is not seeing me thus enough to show you that ? Because you are 
aman, you think you have but to say the word, that I must go and I 
must come as you call. You don’t see that / live, that I have a heart 
of my own. How can I marry you? My life wasn't that. George 
Randolph was my life. Now that that can’t be—I shall have no life at 
all!’—+ And you deny me one too?’ cried he passionately. ‘* What is 
mine to be ?’—‘ Yours? I don’t know. Not suffering like mine. Not 
self-abnegation, like mine. But women’s lives are so different, you 
cannot understand. Yours is selfishness. Wanting means having it 
with you—with us it means having to do without it. Your lives are 
satisfaction and pleasure, and having all your desires ministered to; 
and ours is self-denial and patience, and the outer mask of indifference.’ 
—‘ Then share my brightness and my joy?’ pleaded he, pointing to the 
glistening hill which lay smiling in front of them.—Lisa looked at the 
hill. ‘Don’t you see, Roeland, that I can’t? I should soil it, and stain 
your life with regrets and despair. Mine will be hard enough. Don’t 
weight it with beavier duties and deeper responsibilities. Give me no 
sorrow of yours to add to my burden. Goaway with your mistaken en- 
treaties, and with your golden eagle. Let me out.—*‘ Very well, Lisa. 
Look here! just listen to what you are doing. When you hear of me 
doing wrong, when your hear of Roeland — idle, foolish, falling lower 
every day ’"—she got out of the sledge, and stood shrinking away from 
him with a sort of contempt on her grave face—‘ with nothing good 
done, and every bad feeling indulged, with every power I have abused, 
and every friend I had estranged—then you will know it is your work. 
Good-bye—you are at Meerflect. Are you goingin? I take the golden 
eagle away !’—‘ That is not fair, Roeland !’ called she, looking after him, 
but he was too angry to listen.” 





what seems to be a righteous hope of future happiness to any one 
who wishes to attain some selfish end at present, or has not courage 
to disappoint some desire or expectation of others. We are not 
amongst those who believe that a dutiful married life necessarily 
brings love, or even keeps away regret. It makes the best of a bad | 
bargain, that isall. Love may come, it is true; butasarule ‘as you 
make your bed, so you must lie,” and to marry without love will be | 


to live without loving, grateful if some day a love does not spring | 
up suddenly where it should not, that will tax conscience and philo- | 
sophy to the utmost to make life barely respectable and scarcely | 
endurable. And this brings us to the second mistake in the con- 
clusions of our authoress,—for surely this is a lady's book. She not 
only makes both the heroines marry men they do not love, and come 
to love them, but her story is a very imperfect illustration of her | 
theory, that a ‘straightforward, independent game” is the only 
winning hazard; the theory is true, if straightforward independ- 
ence can be a hazard at all; but the illustration is bad, for it is 
neither straightforward nor independent, however self-forgetful 
it may be, to marry a man without love. So much for the prin- 
ciples of the book. Its execution is wonderfully unequal. It 
begins very nicely, and indeed, the whole of the first volume is 
original and picturesque, with clever sketches of interesting char- 
acter, and a high ideal of life and duty ; and then comes, in the second, 
such a tissue of romantic nonsense, circumstances so preposterous 
and so carelessly and insufficiently accounted for, intimacies so | 
improbable, influences so impossible, bribery so barefaced, sus- 
pension of justice so outrageous, and a dénouement only satis- 
factory because almost every one has disappeared, that we feel— 
except that we detect the same hand throughout—as if a thought- 
ful and cultivated mind had opened the story, and then, either 
in despair or impatience, had tossed it to a clever madcap to 
conclude it. 

The novel breaks new ground in laying the scene in Holland, 
where an English Company and English engineers are reclaiming 
land from the sea and building harbours ; and there is a bright 
and clever opening chapter,—a village féte, with games and races, 
followed by a presentation of prizes by the lady patroness of the 
place, a beautiful and simple girl, whose arrival, appearance, and 
conduct on the occasion are all described so lightly, but so 
delicately, as to captivate us at the outset. The cross-purposes 
begin without loss of time. The young Baron Roeland loves this 
sweet Lisa, who loves the English engineer Randolph, who loves 
the splendid Clara Vincent, who loves the Baron Roeland, At 
last Clara sees she has no chance of Roeland, and engages herself 
to Randolph, and Roeland tells Lisa :— 

“The colour left her cheeks. ‘Did you not know they were engaged ?’ 
—She had dreamed it, and expected it in some sort of way. But not like 
this, not suddenly, not bursting upon her, a fact irremediable—unalter- 
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ito save him. 


| with me to poor little Franewyk. 


| foot into it. 


| said he.—* But—if she is dull!’ she exclaimed impulsively. 


| promise. 


Roeland goes away and leads a wild life in his despair, and Lisa 
thinks it is her doing, so the instant he returns she accepts him, 
As she has high principle, which the gorgeous 
Clara is without, she gets on well enough, and seeing how 


| wretched her rival is, strives to mend matters, and calls in the 


aid of a mutual friend. The scene explains her transparent good- 


/ness and the danger of the proceeding which opens the door to 


the amazing programme of the second volume :— 


“‘Tam thinking of something much nearer home, answered Lisa, 
siniling. ‘Pat away your Eastern visions, Mr. Travers, and come back 
You can help me. I want to know 
about the Randolphs.’—* What about them ?’ He barely opened his mouth 


| to say the words, and Lisa wondered if he would open it again to let 


her hear any more. Guy was always reticent on that subject. ‘I want 
to know,’ she pursued confidingly, smiling as she leaned towards him, 
‘if you think she is happy ?’"—‘ Happy! why shouldn't she be? Every- 
thing she wants, and a husband perfectly devoted to her !!—*Oh yes— 
devoted to her!’ stammered poor Lisa.—‘I know women are always 
taking alarm,’ went on Guy, rather brutally, ‘and are always hoisting 
danger-signals ‘“—*No; not that.’—‘ Of course, I know it was very 
foolish of her to dye her hair.’"—Lisa laughed. ‘Oh! I don’t mean that. 
I forgot it, in fact. Why did she do it?’—Guy found he had put his 
‘Oh! nothing. A mere freak. Said she had nothing to 
do. You found her out of spirits to-day, I suppose, which has set your 





| kind heart thinking.’-—‘ No; it was more her mannef, her looks—her— 


I hardiy know what.—‘ You found her looking ugly, 1 dare say. I 
begged of you not to go, you know. Streaks like that are most unbe- 
coming. Uvgliness was the result of unhappiness, you thought, not of 
hair-dye ?’—* Do be serious.’—‘ Well, to be serious, I do not see how 


she can be unhappy with Randolph. Tle is such a good fellow. Dull 


| sometimes she may be, for she is a good deal alone.’—‘ Could I ask her 


here more ? Could I do anything ?’ asked Lisa, timidly.—* You know 
best yourself, Madame Roeland.’ He puffed away at his cigar obsti- 
nately.—‘I mean—she is there—my neighbour—English, rather soli- 
tary. She is, too, our old friend’s wife. Ought I not *"—There wasa 
, ‘It might be playing with edged tools, perhaps,’ 
Roeland 
and Saltichus passed her with heads bent, deep in conversation. ‘ Roe- 
land !’ said Lisa, touching his sleeve; and ri-ing, she leaned on the 
great cedar branch, and swayed herself to and fro as she looked up at 
him through the dark foliage ;* I think Mrs. Randolph must be very dull. I 
thought so to-day. Mr. Travers thinks so too. Will you let me ask 
her here very often—continually ?’—Rocland frowned. ‘I think that is 
her husband's affair, not yours,’ said he.—‘ Ah! but he is away all day.’ 
—‘Is she dull?’ questioned Saltichus. ‘Oh! I daresay that explains it. 
I often seo her at the window from my house. As I pass that way, I often 
hear restless snatches of music. Poor caged bird! I daresay she is dull.’ 
—‘Yes. Oh! Roeland, you must let me.’—* Very well,’ said he, quickly, 
as though to put the subject away for the present. ‘ But just now oblige 
me. Saltichus and I were talking about diamonds, I wish you would 
show him yours. I want him particularly to see that blue one 
‘Promise me “ Yes,” Roeland, and then I will.’—* Shall we think about 
it just a little more?’—‘ No,’ said she wilfully.—‘Very well, then, I 
And now for the diamond.’—She moved towards the house, 
when Guy started to save her the journey. ‘Should he ask her maid?” 
but Roeland said, ‘Let her go.’ Then himself followed and accom- 
panied her.—*‘ Wilful wife !’ exclaimed he.—* Nay, Roeland. But should 
I be playing with edged tools ?,—* Yes. You would.’—* Tell me. Roeland, 
should I fear her ?”—* You need fear her no more,’ said he contemptuously, 
‘than I distrust you. But think, Lisa, Thoy all thought in those old 





prolonged silence. 
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days that you and he would have married. Now what will they say if 
he should be here always?’—‘ Say ?’—‘ Even now, as you proposed 
asking them, I saw Saltichus glance at your face as though he suspected 
that another motive lay below. Your eyes fixed steadily on mine, 


ready to face the world, shamed him, but still... .”—‘ Then I hate | 
Doctor Saltichus! But Roeland, are we never to do good because others | 


might suspect unworthy motives?’ He smiled upon her tenderly. ‘1 


will take care. I will be very prudent and judicious. But I cannot | 


bear to see Clara unhappy. I cannot bear to leave anything undone 
that might do them both good, or make them happier together.’ Then 
she went for the diamonds.” 

So far all the characters are natural and true to life, and exhibit 
much power of conception. Randolph, longing always for Eng- 


land, but with his manly English endurance and application, his | 
uprightness, his impatience of the low principles of his worldly- | 
minded directors, and his religion—just falling short of a divine 


one—that conscientious work is the highest service, is a masterly 
sketch. So is Roeland, with his much greater modesty, and 
diffidence, and gentlencss,—reserved, too, like Randolph, but 
with the reserve bred of aristocratic unfamiliarity, not of a proud 
self-reliance. And Guy is not bad; the cheerful, clever, aide-de- 
camp of Randolph, brought up to nothing, but obliged to work, 
and doing so in a spasmodic way, with a good-natured super- 
ciliousness to his inferiors, and a patronising politeness to the 
fair sex, with whom he is evidently a favourite and at home. But 
what power there is in the second volume is so swamped in the 
rubbish of the incident, that we should not have noticed the 
book at all, but for the unmistakable evidence of talent 
in the first. It is only right, however, that we should 
justify our condemnation of this volume. Well, then, a Portu- 
guese workman in the diamond mines of Borneo steals and secretes 
in an iron chest, in a hollow tree, diamonds, pearls, coral, and 
nuggets of gold—we are not told how they all came to be found 
in the same place—his sweetheart falls in love with a British 
sailor of the Charley-Thompson type, and helps him to run away 
with the iron chest ; but Charley imprudently tells her that he is 


of aiming after conformity to his life of pervasive self-sacrifice— 
though these are necessarily implied—but, from the beginning, it 
was the recognition of Christ himself as a Divine Person, who 
had been beheld dead on the Cross, and had been buried, but 
who had by his reappearance from the other side of death converted 
|a company, resembling scattered and craven sheep, into a fellow- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ship of all-daring, all-enduring heroism. It is the aim of Mr. 
Leathes to demonstrate—in so far as demonstration is logically 
|applicable to alleged historical occurrences—that only on one 
supposition can the phenomenon of the first Whit-Sunday be 
rationally accounted for, and that is the actual remanifestation of 
Jesus after his death, to the perceptions of men, who were utterly 
| unprepared for the revelation. ‘The Christian Church originated 


| not as a circle of disciples who were associated under the regretful 
| memory of a loved teacher, and the enthusiastic desire of making 
| his opinions known, but under the inspiration of a fact which had 
| touched their consciousness with a quite new sense of eternal life. 
| For let any one ask himself why it is that the influence of two 
| contemporary teachers like St. Paul and Seneca has been so 
| wonderfully different in the lapse of eighteen centuries? Lamar- 

tine preached to the multitudes who surged under his window in 
1848 that, whereas the Drapeau Rouge had only been carried 
round the Champs de Mars, the Tricolor had been the emblem of 
the glory of France to the ends of the earth. With somewhat 
greater sobriety, we may say that while the lessons of Seneca are 
known only to a few scholars, the doctrines of St. Paul have gone 
forth into all lands, and created therein an entire newness of 
life. On what principle can we rationally account for the 
vast difference in the area of persuasion or acceptance 
;covered by the respective essays of the two men? Of 
/course character tells immensely in the long-run; and it is 
true that beside St. Paul's ideal of human character, as ex- 
| hibited especially in the thirteenth chapter of his first letter to the 
| Corinthians, the most rhetorical of Seneca’s sentences are cold 


| 





going straight to Holland to sink it, pro tem., in Maeslem Meer, | and pallid, though many of them are very splendid after a fashion, 


and then leaves her behind to reveal the scheme to the Portuguese 
bravo. Charley, having sunk it scientifically with the help of a | 
professional diver, who dies the next day, goes to America, and | 
dying there, tells his surgeon about it, and gives him the bearings 
of the hiding-place, to enable him to recover it and divide it with 
his deserted wife. The Portuguese, having got similar informa- 
tion from his repentant sweetheart, arrives in Holland as well as 
the American surgeon; both bribe Clara, the engincer’s wife, to 
help them to find this chest, and they so tempt her with the 
promise of diamonds that she goes diamond-mad, and steals an im- 
immensely valuable blue one which is lying about at the diamond | 
polisher’s at Amsterdam, and which she secretes under her tongue. | 
She dances with the king with the stolen diamond in her hair at 
the opening of the harbour, and is very naturally taken up by the | 
police just as she and the Portuguese arrive, in the dead of night, | 
to see the American doctor, who had stolen a march on them, 
unearthing the chest from some reclaimed land. The Portuguese 
man helps Clara to escape, and the police don’t recover her, but | 
side with the Portuguese, who, within five minutes of hearing Clara’s | 
and the doctor’s stories comfortably in the doctor's parlour, is on 
his way to Siberia with his heavy chest, nem. con. The engineer 
forgives his wife, and they go quietly away somewhere ; and the } 
doctor, with no compensation of any sort, except finding that he 
is Guy’s lost brother, is supposed to go somewhere else. So the 
Dutch folks, who alone are good and pure, are left in peace at last. 





MR, LEATHES’ BAMPTON LECTURES.* 
Ir is a very remarkable outcome from the advanced criticism to 
which the primitive Christian documents have been for some 
time subjected, that the Life and Teaching of Christ have acquired 
a new prominence and significance. Not to speak of the Lives 
of Christ, from that of Neander downwards to the flushed 
rhetoric of Dr, Farrar, or of such sermons as those of Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke, we would select as illustrative of our affirmation 
Mr. Mill’s third posthumous essay, born as it was of sorrow, the 
epilogue of Supernatural Religion, and Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
Literature and Dogma. But the argument of the lectures of Mr. 
Leathes is, that it is not the life only, nor the ethical teaching of 
Christ, which constitutes Christianity. Christianity, accord- 
ing to the present lecturer, who is always lucid, solid, and 
scholarly in his statements, is not merely a reception of or | 
belief in the formal announcements of Christ, great and novel, 
and all-important though these were, nor is it even the enthusiasm 








* The Religion of the Christ; its Historic and Literary Development considered as 





an Evidence of its Origin. The Bampton Lectures, &c., 1574. By Stanley Leathes, 
M.A. London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons, 1874. 


and curiously, while we read them, give us the sensation as if we 
were enjoying a good Latin translation of some passages of 
Emerson. But the secret of St. Paul’s influence is this,—that he 
was not merely a moralist, but that his whole life from a given 
day bore witness to, and was the direct result of, his recognition 
of a transcendent fact. He asks in one place, ‘Am TI not an 
Apostle a have 1 not seen the Lord ?” and these words, which even 
the Tubingen writers accept as his, are the key to his history, and 
render his long career of devotion to the welfare of humanity a 
transparency; while, without the truth implied in them, the 
noblest and wisest life—always excepting that of St. Paul's master 
—which is to be found in the annals of mankind becomes either 


| . 
a tragic dream, or must be reprobated as the most consummate 


imposture which ever was perpetrated on the credulity of the 


| world. The charity which St. Paul has painted in colours so fair 


and in proportions so exquisite was no mere fancy sketch. It 
was his summary of the life of Jesus; but his gospel to the world, 
and the source of his own inspiration was this,—that He in whom 
this charity unfolded its lofty attributes was the Revelation of the 
Eternal Purpose of God for humanity, and that he had emerged 
from the eclipse of death, and was alive for evermore. 

Now the excellent service which Mr. Leathes has rendered in 
this volume is that he has recalled the consideration of his readers 
to the faith of nascent Christendom, and that by a series of ad- 
mirably marshalled facts—facts for which we have in any case 
contemporary evidence in St. Paul’s undisputed letters—he has 
reproduced the elements of the primitive Christian Creed. Within 
a period of not more than twenty-five years after the crucifixion 
of Jesus, the belief had spread from Jerusalem into Europe that a 
great and novel factor had been introduced into the development 
of human story, and with this belief a new power was descending 
upon the hearts and lives of men,—making the timid brave, and 
the impure chaste, and the worldly self-sacrificing, and at the 
same time, associating men of all nations into a brotherhood of 
recognition and sympathy and mutual helpfulness such as the 
world had never seen before. Men were called Christians, not 
because they reverenced the lessons which Jesus had taught, but 
because they believed that he was the Christ of God. 

But while it is the object of Mr. Leathes to show that the 
assumption of Christ’s resurrection is the only rational hypothesis 
on which one can account for the creed of St. Paul and his fellow- 
Christians, with the simple rites and arrangements which had 
accompanied that creed from the very first, such as the meetings 
on the First Day of the week, the breaking of bread and baptism, 
he has proposed it to himself to establish these two antecedent 
positions,—that during the course of his ministry, Jesus claimed 
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for himself or accepted from others the recognition, that he was 
entrusted with a very special, nay, imperial, mission from Heaven ; 
and tbat, secondly, all the lines of Hebrew aspiration and hope 
had converged in him as their focus and consummation. Of 
course, our readers will be ready to say there is nothing exactly 
very new in these postulates of Mr. Leathes; and some will, 
further, be of opinion that he has been guilty of reading a great 
deal too much of Christian event into Hebrew prediction. So far 
as the latter estimate of the value of the conclusions derived by 
Mr. Leathes from prophecy is concerned, we are not quite pre- 
pared to acquiesce in it. For the Jewish Church was born of 
hope. Account for the fact as we will, there is no doubt what- 
ever that the Founder of the Hebrew faith mysteriously looked for- 
ward to a great day, and there are utterances of prospective belief 
in the writings of the Hebrew prophets, which have no strict 
parallel in the literature of any ethnic people before the coming 
of Christ, and it must be added that the whole foregoing history 
of Israel was in the profoundest sense of the words typical and 
preparatory. It is quite true, as Mr. Myers has said, that no 
Hebrew prophet anticipated or foretold such a Messiah as Christ 
is, while the spiritual fulfilment of the central idea of all prophecy 
has surpassed all human expectation,—has revealed God to man, 
and reconciled man to God, in a way as much higher than 
Hebrew type or prophecy led the Jew to anticipate as the 
heavens are higher than the earth. At the same time, it is not 
less incontrovertible that by the great fact of his Resurrection, 
the Jesus of history was believed by his first followers to be the 
Christ of prophecy. For a thousand passages of Old Testament 
suspiria de profundis were by this event touched with an endlessly 
deeper significance, were indeed filled to the full with new 
illumination. We do not affirm that Mr. Leathes substitutes 
predictive literalities in the place of the large and spiritual hopes 
which led the prophets of Israel to plant their golden age-in the 
future ; he is too well acquainted with the modern literature 
of New Testament and Old Testament criticism to venture 
with assured footsteps on the old lines of alleged prophetic 
fulfilment,” and indeed Mr. Leathes is sagacious enough to 
discover that the less you strain the predictive argument, just so 
much the greater is the gain for the historical elements in the life 
of Christ,—still we would submit to the lecturer whether in his 
‘‘scheme ” of prophetic interpretation he has thoroughly recog- 
nised the wide import of the saying that ‘‘ what eye had not seen, 
nor ear heard, and what it had not entered into the heart of man 
to conceive, had now been revealed by the Spirit ?” 

But to us the ablest and most satisfactory portion of Mr. 
Leathes’ lectures is that in which he discusses the relative values, 
so to speak, of the Epistles, the Acts, and the Gospels, as they 
bear upon the great question of the Christhood of Jesus. Assuming 
as he does that the great Pauline Epistles are the oldest specimens 
of Christian literature, and that three of the Gospels are probably 
posterior in date to the Acts, he yet finds the contents of these three 
distinct portions of the New ‘Testament to be of such a character, 
and sucha character only, that the Epistles represent results, the 


Acts a process of formation, and the materials of the Gospels an | 


indispensable preliminary to both results and process, but materials 
from which, as now reported to us, it would have been quite im- 


possible to conjecture or to construct, a priori, such a develop- | 


ment as actually became matter of history. And on the other 
hand, it is equally impossible reasonably to believe that the Gospels, 
written at a time when the special consciousness of the Christ was 
working its great marvels in the hearts and habits of multitudes, 
could have come into the world in their glorious simplicity, their 
allusiveness, their reserve, if they had been merely, or mainly, the 
productions of men who were endeavouring to excogitate a suffi- 
cient cause for existing belief, and were not, on the whole, the 
faithful reflection of the actual life and doctrines of Jesus. 

We hope that this valuable section of Mr. Leathes’s lectures 
will meet with the careful consideration to which it is entitled. 
But the whole volume, if just a trifle ponderous, and not a little 
old-fashioned here and there, though not without some passages 
which can only be described as visitations of unwilled cloquence, 
is well worthy of perusal. And a second perusal will rather 
augment the claims of Mr. Leathes as an unpretending and 
reverent, but independent and scholarly inquirer into the pressing 
questions connected with the great subject of the early history of 
Christianity. Especially will one be struck with the width of the 
concessions which Mr. Leathes is ready to make respecting the 
antiquity of several books of the Old Testament, though these are 
found side by side with some curious statements, touching the 


miraculous and prophetic elements in the Hebrew history, a | 


juxtaposition which would lead us to conclude that, on the 


whole, a few at least of the opinions of Mr. Leathes are more in 
a fluent than a fixed condition. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———_—_—_. 

The Better Self: Essays for Home Life. By Hain Friswell. (Henry S. 
Kingand Co.)—This is a book which is sure to excite a good deal of unkind 
and even unjust criticism. Mr. Friswell has attained by his previous 
works a degree of success which is, to say the least, quite equal to his 
literary merits, and be writes in a manner somewhat aggravatingly 
didactic. A spice of cynicism or doubt in these essays would probably 
have commended them to the favour of some who will find them, as it 
is, somewhat vapid and dull, with their unfailing recommendation of 
everything that is respectable and orthodox in practice and belief. To 
any reader who knows what an essay can be made, they are certainly 


not inspiriting, but there is good-feeling and good-sense in them. A 
really annoying feature about them is a certain slipshod manner. The 


writer’s style is not good; his allusions are not accurate. What could 
be worse than to say of a stern father that he was “a Dissenter and a 
teetotaller, severely as to both”? What, again, more inane than the 
thought in the following ?—“As civilisation and the knowledge of sister 
nations reform, purify, and elevate a nation, so sisters in a family im- 
prove and elevate the boys.” That sisters do good to boys, no one 
need doubt, but what is there corresponding to this feminine influence 
in the intercourse between nations ? 

IildaandI. By Mrs. Hartley. 2 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.) —This is a 
not very amusing game of cross-purposes in love. “I” falls in love with 
the vicar of the parish ; the vicar with Hilda, “I's” ward; Hilda herself 
with a very ineligible person, Captain Percy Nugent. Naturally this 
brings about much trouble; Captain Nugent is tried for bigamy, but, 
thanks to novelists’ law, escapes because the clergyman who performed 
the first marriage is dead, and the witnesses are not forthcoming; Hilda 
dies of a broken heart; the vicar disappears; in fact, “I” is the only 
person who makes a good thing out of it; her we leave with a fair 
prospect of becoming a duchess. The story, it will be seen, is nota 
very attractive one, and it is not materially assisted by the manner in 
which it is told. Mrs. Hartley, indeed, must have the credit of doing 
her best to enliven it. When the story seems to flag, she kills an old 








servant of the family by a stroke of lightning, and elsewhere she 


| devotes a chapter to deseribing the wedding of a young lady who has 
| no sort of connection with the story. Unfortunately there are readers 


ungrateful enough to resent these unnecessary additions and digressions, 

Lone Life; or,a Year in the Wilderness. By Parker Gillmore. 2 
vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—Of all books, a book of sporting adventure 
should be kept clear of romance. One never can tell where imagination 
ceases and reality begins. If the human characters are fictitious, what 
about the animals? Are the bears, the moose, the trout real? Mr. 
Gillmore begins in the most matter-of-fact way; gives us his route, &ec., 
in detail, in fact, leads one to think that he is going to keep himself to 
sober history. But surely there is something more than sober history 
before we get to the end of his year. Two Indian girls seek eagerly the 
| honour of becoming his squaws; ultimately one of them clopes with a 
| Villainous trapper whom he has taken into his service, the other is 
| mortally wounded by a bullet which the trapper intends for his master, 
| The murderer is doomed to death ; and Mr. Gillmore, after rejecting the 
| entreaties of a priest that he will save the forfeited life, yields to the sudden 


| apparition of the love of his youth, in the shape of one Sister Dolores, 
The trapper escapes by the help of his Indian wife, but meets his doom, 
| so, at least, we are led to think, in a prairie fire. It is only right to say 
| that in the sporting portions of the book there is nothing extravagant 
| or incredible, Here, indeed, the author has a reputation almost singular 
| for the vast variety of his experience, and has a right, which, indeed, he 
never abuses, to be believed. The angling experiences, to speak of one 
part only of this interesting volume, are enough to make any fisher- 
| man’s mouth water. The only consolation available for those who see 
no possible chance of “ a year in the wilderness ” is to gloat with a sinister 
pleasure on the ravages which black flies and mosquitoes commit on the 
persons of anglers, who would otherwise be too happy. We note one 
curious fact which Mr. Gillmore’s authority makes worthy of investiga- 
tion,—that the bite of the skunk invariably produces hydrophobia. 

Life of the Rev. Henry Montgomery, LL.D, (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.)—Mr. Crozier has made a mistake; his book is too heavy, both in 
size and subject, for any ordinary reader to attempt, and by the simple 
exclusion of unnecessarily minute details he might have reduced its 
pages by a clear half. We applied ourselves patiently to see Dr, 

| Montgomery through Mr. Crozier’s microscope, and have been rewarded 
| accordingly, by discovering a man who by his life and labours did 
really serve the cause of civil and religious liberty. And as we feel 
pretty sure nothing but a stern sense of duty will lead any one to follow 
our example and wade through these tedious pages, we will help 
Mr. Crozier to make his hero known by stating, that Dr. Mont- 
gomery was at the head of the “ Remonstrants” who maintained 
the cause of absolute freedom for religious thought in Ireland for more 
than fifty years,—namely, from 1818, when he was elected Moderator 
We smile when we find 


' of the Presbytery at Antrim, till his death. 
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an almost unknown council summoned by the will of a small body to 
assemble in a remote corner of a remote island, compared to the great 
Council of Nice; yet within that council was fought out one, not insig- 
nificant battle in the great war for human freedom. That it was fought 
successiully was doubtless in great measure due to the exertions of the 
subject of these pages, who never rested till he saw, in some measure at 
least, established the principle embodied in the words, ‘No man is 
answerable to another for his opinions, and no standard of faith is to be 
recognised but the Bible.” 

A Passionate Pilgiim; and other Tales. By Henry James, Jun. 
(Boston, U.S., Osgood and Co.; London, Triibner.)—There is a pecu- 
liarly American flavour of the pleasant sort about this little collection 
of tales. Their writer has studied Nathaniel Hawthorne to good 
purpose. He imitates, but does not copy the master. The atmosphere 
into which he brings us is not so oppressively mysterious; his humour 
is gayer. The personage from whom the first tale takes its title is drawn 
with much subtlety and skill. He is an American, in whose family has 
been preserved the tradition of claims to an ancestral estate in England. 
He crosses the Atlantic to investigate these claims, and is bitterly dis- 
appointed to learn how unsubstantial they are. The narrator of the 
story finds him in the depths of despair and of actual poverty. He 
relieves his needs, and persuades him to go down and visit the place. 
Tt is found to have all the Old-World charm which would most attract 
the sentiment of an American. What experiences he meets with we 
shall leave the reader to discover from Mr. James’s pages, assuring 
him that he will bo well repaid for the trouble of reference. Clement 
Searle, the “ pilgrim,” meant for an English squire devoted to books 
and family traditions, but set down by an unlucky fate to make his 
fortune in America, and mocked withal with an unattainable vision of the 
very destiny which would have best suited him, is quite a fine conception. 
“The Madonna of the Future ” is also a study of great merit. Here a 
man dreams away his life in thinking of a great picture he is going to 
paint. He finds his model; there never was a face so perfectly repre- 
senting the Virgin Mother. He studies this face daily. The years 
slip by. She grows old, but he does not perceive it. All the 
while the canvas which is to receive the unparalleled face is never 
touched; and then, when some one to whom he reveals his thoughts 
tells him the truth, his heart is broken. The story is very powerful 
aud pathetic. 

After Long Years, By M. C. Halifax. (Macmillan.)—This is a 
spirited story. Joan Lloyd, whom we find a quiet country maiden in 
chapter the first, developes by a process which is in nowise hasty or 
nuonatural into a woman of fine and determined character, who wins for 
herself by readiness and courage the happiness which sho well deserves, 
The name on the title-page isa new one tous, The volume before us 
gives promise that it may become well known before long. 
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Longfellow's Foctical Works; Montgomery's 8 : ditto, 12mo.. 
Loth (J. T.), Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, illust., 4to 
Love Lyrics and Valentine Verses,—Satirical, cr 8v0_ ....... 
MacColl (M.), Lawlessness, Sacerdotalism, and Ritualism, 8v0 4 
MacDonald (Flora), Life of, by her Grand-daughter, cr 8vo..... ..(Nimmo) 
Marryat (A.), Friendly Words for our Girls, er 8V0 ....... ...(Hatchards) 1/6 
Morgan (N.), Skull and Brain, their Indications of Character, i 2mo(Longmans) 3/0 
Murray's Handbooks,—Denmark, 6/0; Sweden, 6/0; France, 2 parts (Murray) / 
Nadal (E. 8 ), Impressions of London S. cial Life, &e., er 8vo ......(Macmillan) 7 
O'Clery (Chevalier), History of Italian Revolutions, Ist Period (Washbourne) 7) 
Parnell (F.), Ars Pastoria, 12mo ........+. ereue (Rivingtous) 2/0 
Points for Reference in Masonic Ritual, ‘32mo (Harrison) 1/6 
Potter (F. S.), Meleomb Manor, a Family Chronicle, roy 16mo (Marcus Ward) 5/0 
Reade (C.), Take Care Whom You Trust, cr 8vo ...... (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 2/0 
Reed's Engineers’ Haudbook Supplemeut, 12mo .... ..(Reed & Co.) 2/ 

Reid (Captain Mayne), The Wild Huntress, 12mo .. .(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Scott (Sir W.), Lyrics, Dramas, and Miscellaneous ieces, feap 8vo ...(Black) 1/6 
Secret Warfare of Freemasonry against Church and State (Burns, Oates, &Cv.) 5/ 

Shakespeare, edited by 8S. W. Singer, vol 8 (Aldine Edition), 12mo (Bell & Sons) 2/6 
Shaw (M.), Position of € ‘elebrant 1 at Holy Communion, 8vo ,........(Rivingtons) 3/6 
Steggall (J. H), The Suffolk Gypsy, a Real History, 12mo ......(Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Taylor (A. 8.), Poisons in Relation to Jurisprudence and Medicine (Churchill) 16/0 
Thackeray (W. M_), Virginians, illustrated, vol 2, cr Svo (Smith, Elder, & Co) 6/6 





























Thoms (Annie), No Alternative, 12m0..........sccecsssesseesesees (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Three Northern Love Stories & other Tales, tr. from Icelandic (Ellis & White) 10/6 
Tyndall (J.), On Sound, 10.6; Six Lectures on Light, cr 8vo......... (Longmans) 7/6 


Veitch (J.), The Tweed and other Poems, Cr 8VO.......00.0000e8 ...(Maclehose) 6/6 
Verdad (Don P.), From V ineyard to Decanter, a Book ‘about She rry (Stanford) 2/0 








Moo! SIL M. ATT ING. —'TRE L 0: AR and SON’S, Importers, 
a 


69 LUDGATE HILL. Rooms covered without seam, 4 yards w wide. 


| gee DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 





Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Langu: iges. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
| Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Readiug-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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JOHUNSON’S 


RCHUIDEACON 





JNGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- “pNP AN ME DIC AL SERVICE 
di SCHOOL, OAKHAM. : ‘4 TURE, Composition and Reading. Mies | 

The Endowed Schools (ommission havirg provided LOUISA DREWRY will have time for one or two 
anew scheme for this school, the Trustees will pro- | more School or College Classes in the October term. 


INDIA OFFICE, 22nd June, 1875. 
NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of 


ceed to ELECT a HEAD MASTER, who must be a 
Graduate of some British University. There is a good 
Master's House, with accommodation for sixty 
Boarders. ‘There are also Exbibjtions attached to the 
Schoel, and terable both at the School and at the 
Univer sities. 

The Head Master's salary is fixed at £150 a year, to 
which will be added the Capitation-fee on each 
Scholar. The charge for Boarding is not to exceed 
£50 per annum. 

Full information may be ot 
Esq., Oakham, to whom p 
Mastership, testim Is, &e , must be sent on or be 
fore Tuesday, August Dt h, 1875. 


VROYDON HIGH Cs, of the 
/ Girls’ Public Day-School Company, Limited.— 
WANTED, 2 SECOND MISTRESs, Sal ary to begin 
with £120 per annum. 
Apply at once, by letter, with copie i i 
to the Head Mistress, at the “School, North End, 
Croydon, 


M ALVERN COLLEGE. 


This COLLEGE contains THREE DEPARTMENTS 
—the CLASSICAL, MODERN, an 1d PREPARATORY 
LOWER SCHOOL. 

The Master's Boarding Houses are within the 
College Grounds. 

Boarding and Tuition under 14, £20; over 14, £90. 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special 
advantages for Sons of Cler gyme nand Home Boarders. 

For further informatio: 1, apply to the Rev AR’ rHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 


M ALVERN COLLEGE. 


rined from B. A. ADAM, 
icatior s for the Head 






es of testimonials, 











The NEXT TERM commences on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 20th. 


» EP TON SCHOOL, — EXAMINA- 

W TION for THREE E “| TRANCE EXHIBITIONS 
is fixed for JU LY 27 and 2 

Apply to “HEAD MASTER, Repton, Burton-on- 
Trent.” 


—145 King Henry’s Road, N.W. 
XNROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, ‘Totten- 
ham—An EXAMINATION for THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, open to boys under fourteen, will 
be held in December. The School Course is arranged 
to suit the London Matriculation* and the Entrance 
Examination at Trinity College. Cambridge. Credit 


will be given for general proficiency iu Classics, | 


Mathematics, and Modern Languages, or tor special 


exeslience in any one of these subjects.—For par- | 


ticulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 

*Of 55 pupils who have passed Examinations at 
the University of Londou under the new charter, 
forty-seven were placed in the First Division, and 
seventeen took honours. 


PDUCATION at ZURICH. 
1) —Mr. F. de BAUDISS, formerly Assistant- 
Muster at Wellington College, receives a limited num- | 

ber of Papils, and wil! have VACANCIES in OCTOBER. 
The house is healthily situated, and the style of living 
adapted to English habits. Mr. de Baudiss is assisted 
by competeut masters, and is able to offer, in addition 
to French aud German and the usual subjects of a 
liberal education, special facilities for the study of 
Physical and Mechauical Science. Advanced Pupils 
have the opportunity of attending the Lectures of the 
Poiytechnie School on Engineering, Agriculture, and 
other branches of Applied Science. Pupils preparing 
for the Army receive their mathematical instructions 
in English. For terms and references, apply to Mr. 
F. de BAUDISS, Englisches Viertel, Hottingen, Ziirich, 
Switzerland. 
{un consequence of Spurious imitations of 
EA AND  PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
\ TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- | 
out the world.—[November, 1874.] 













Candidates for ten appointments as Surgeon in Her 
Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in London 
on the 9th August, 1875, and following days, 

Copies of the Regulations fur the Examination, to- 
gether with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be obtained 
on application at the Military Department, India Office, 
London, S.W. 

The necessary Certificates must be sent in so as to 
reach the Military Secretary, India Office, at least 
a for — before the date fixed for the examination. 

. PEARS, Major- General, Military Secretary. — 


“( VATEaS S82, oP 
By Miss ELIZABETH THOMPSON, —This 
famous Picture will be Engraved by Mr. Stacpoole, to 
form a companion to the 
“ROLL CALL” 
of last year. The Registered Number of Proofs, 
which can in no case be exceeded, will be limited to 
the same quantity as from the ROLL CALL Pilates. 
Prospectuses on application to 
DICKINSON and Co., 31 Ely Place, E.C. 
STITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY - FIRST 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION will shortly close. OPEN 
from 10 till dusk. Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d.—Gal- 
lery, 53 Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. _ 
te SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-FOURTH 





| EXHIBITION will close on SATURDAY, July the 24th. 


5 Pall Mall East, from 9 till 7. Admittance Is, Cata 


logue 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. - 


‘tye> r, REFRESHING, and 
INVIGORATING are the effects of ROW- 


| LAND'S KALYDOR on the face and hands of ladies, 
| and all exposed to the scorching rays of the sun and 


heated particles of dust. It eradicates tan, sunburn, 
&c. Price 4s 6d per bottle. ROWLAND'S MACASSAR 
OIL prevents the hair falling off during the hot 
weather. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d family bottles, equa} 


| to four small; aud 21s per bottle. Of all Chemists. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, 
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The THACKERAY SKETCH-BOOK. 


To be ready immediately, in 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt 


top, price 12s 6d, a New Edition of 


THACKERAYANA : Notes and Anec- 
dotes Illustrated by Profusion of Sketches 
pow itLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Depicting 
Hamorous Incidents in his School-life, and Favourite 
Characters in the books of his every-day reading, 
with Five Coloured Plates, and Hundreds of Wood 
Engravings, from Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

af “ An exceedingly curious and valuable volume, the 

y diverting pages of which are adorned by some six 

s hundred engraved fac-similes of the little caricature 
sketches which the illustrious author of ‘ Vanity Fair 
was perpetually scribbling in the margins of books, 
and on every scrap of paper which came in his way, and 
which these eyes have witnessed him scribbling scores 
of times."—@. A. Sala, in the Illustrated London News. 


Crown 8yo, cloth full gilt, with Photographic Frontis- 

piece, price 10s 6d. 

The BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER; or, 
Chapters on CHINAMANIA. By Major H. BynG 
HALL. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 18s, a NEW EDITION of 


POMPEIANA; or, the Topography, 
Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeii. By Sir WIL- 
LIAM GELL, F.R.S. and Jonn P. GANDY. With a 
Hundred Line Engravlngs by Goodall, Cooke, Heath, 


Pye, &c. 


OPEN! SESAME! By Florence 
MARRYAT. In 3 vols. crown S8vo, at all Libraries. 
“A story which arouses and sustains the reader's 

interest to a higher degree than, perhaps, any of its 

author's former works....../ A very excellent story.”— 

Graphic. 


Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY'S NEW NOVEL, 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN, is now ready 


at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 9s. 


The LIFE and CAMPAIGNS of General 
Ropert Les. By his Nephew, EDWARD LEE CHILDE. 
With Steel-plate Portrait by Jeens, and a Map. 

“A work that deserves the most careful attention... 
...Mr. Lee Childe has given us a very valuable book.” 
—NScofsman. 

“A valuable and well-written contribution to the 
history of the Civil War in the United States.”"— 
Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 12s. 


ESSAYS and STUDIES. By Algernon 

SWINBURNE. 

“A volume of subtle explanation and analysis, dis- 
playing as strongly as Mr. Swinburne’s poems his 
mastery of language and his power of perception. The 
style is such as few Englishmen have ever reached, and 
the whole volume is a contribution to literature.”— 
Athenxum, 





HE MANSION-HOUSE “ FRENCI | RBEEA, or CHINA GRASS FIBRE. 


H 

INUNDATIONS " RELIEF FUND.—The Lord 
Mayor will be glad to receive Subscriptions in Aid of | The Secretary of State for India in Council has 
the Sufferers by the Inundations at Toulouse. Cheques | decided, in the event of a sufficient number of com- 
may be forwarded to the order of the Right Hon. | petitors coming forward, to make arrangements for a 
David Henry Stone. Cash payments should be made | series of trials to take place in this country early in 
in the Secretary's Office. November next, with the object of ascertaining the 
The under-mentioned Gentlemen have signified their | best methods for the preparation of the Rheea Fibre, 
willingness so serve upon the Committee, and others | from either the fresh or the dried plant, by mechanical, 
who may be desirous to do so are requested to send in | Chemical, or other means. 
their names to the Secretary (Mr. IRS. VINE). The necessary » motive power, water, and 


space. 
- | other facilities will be supplied by the Goveroment, 
The Right Hon. DAVID HENRY STONE, Lord Mayor, but competitors will have to arrange for the working 











(Chairman). | ; 
; z | of their bi or pr under their own super- 
Sir CHARLES RB McGREGOR. | vision or that of their representatives. The utmost 
Mr. Alderman FINNIS . care will be taken to secure reliable results, and to 
‘ RTE | make public the whole of the details connected with 


Mr. Alderman CARTER 


‘Alderman Sir F. WYATT TRUSCOTT. the experiments, but it is not intended that any prize 


shall be awarded on the occasion. 
















bg Pag Sie! ~ Forms of application for taking part in the oe nage 
E. CADIOT. Exq. 4a: competition, together with samples of the Rheea, in 
yk saben 4- - its dried state, may now be obtained from the under- 
Subscriptions have already been received or promised signed. Samples of fresh Rheea will probably be also 
as follows :— available for distribution ia the course of a few weeks. 
The Lord Mayor..........01.esececcseeeee £5210 0 The exact date and place of the trial will be subse- 
The Corporation of London . 56 0 0 | quently announced. 
Messrs. Coutts and Co. (10,000 fr.) ..400 0 0 | J. FORBES WATSON, 
Messrs. Spiers and Pond.................. 52 10 0 Reporter on the Products of India. 
Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Ellis ...... 25 0 India Office, S.W., 25th June, 1875. 
“ Sussex ” ‘a 1010 0 —- ~ = 8 —_—— 
Mr. Alderman Finnis ............:000000++ 1010 0 ) APPIN 
Messrs. F. Burt and Co. .........+ 0 I AND 
Sir Walter B. and Lady Riddall 0 EB B’S 
M. R. Meyer, Esq 0 j ad 
Messrs. P, Walther and Co. 


E. Cadiot, Esq. .. 


ey yen : | QOMPLETE SERVICES OF PLATE 





F.S. Debenham, Esq. . ' 0 | IN OAK CASES, 
James Perry, Esq.....ceseseree seesecereee 0 | FOR SHOOTING LODGES, 
i—<. see | FOR YACHTING AND BOATING, 
and a large number of smaller sums have been sub- FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 
oe JNO.R.S. VINE, Secretary, | PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
Mansion House, London, EC. Special Lists post free. 
oul tet, S08, _ | JLivsTraTED CATALOGUES Post Free. Larger 
H* DROPATHIC RESORT for| Edition on receipt of 12 stamps. 
PATIENTS and VISITORS at THRALE 


MANSION - House BurLpines, Pouttry, 
LonpoN; and OXFORD STRERT (76,77, and 
75), West Enp. 


HALL, Streatham, Surrey. Ten minutes’ rail from 
Crystal Palace. Turkish and Electrical Baths. 
Billiard-room. Generous dietary, cheerful society, | 





home comforts. ca a | MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-Rooms: THE 
H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier ‘Royau Cl TLERY WoORrKS, SHEFFIELD 

e to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the | ri "sS ATEN 4 
Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitters. | OW ARDS at ATES 4 


114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
London. 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold | 
Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. | 


applied to all even surfaces, being 
an Adaptation of real Wood in lieu of 
Painting or Paper-hanging. Beautiful 


madiaeain : | ; 
OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J.NICOLL’S in effect and yor durable 

Travelling, Tourist, and Cruising Suits, from ane ee 

3 guineas. Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, with Re- | Leaion W. . ° 


gistered Pockets, 20s and 21s; in Melton Cloths, 42s. | 


—_—_—_—_—————__—— | , . . 7 ax ‘ 
FOR, BOXS SL J. NICOLL'S Sea- BAL at 53s, Be © We 
side Novelties in Suits and Dresses. Washing — AD. = 
Suits of Regatta Cloth, from 10s 6d; of Serge and EAL and SON’S CATALOGUE 
Drill materials, from 15s 6d. Knickerbocker and | with Prices of ’ 
Play Suits, in Angola Cloths, from 21s, Light Tweed ? BEDSTEADS 
Overcoats, from 14s; ditto, Melton, from 21s. | —— 
BEDDING, 


Fok LADIES.—RIDING HABITS oumineinn wmmaaiiasin 


from three to eight guineas; Riding Trousers | 





as and Hats; Waterproof Tweed and Cheviot Cloaks and SENT FREE LY POST. 
By the late WINWOOD READE. Ulsters; Travelling Costumes and Promenade Jackets EAI 1 SON 195 to 198 
+45 of specia! desigus and materials. H 4AM ane h Ny, vo nT 
The OUTCAST. Second Edition. Crown | Seinen TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. w. 
8vo, cloth, 5s. *.* i. J. NICOLL has established Agencies | ~ a” an chon daa oan nanenee 
“A work of very considerable power, written with | throughout the United Kingdom. Wholesale Depart- SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
great pathos and evident earnestness. "—Athenwum. ment, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear of the Regent | Wall Lights and Lustres, 
“He relaxed his mind in his leisure hours by the | Street premises, London. | CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE an D ORMOLU. 
creation of 2w religion.”"—Standard. —~TTr's EP ; "7 a Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for [ndia and home use. 
ene ee said | UTLERY,warranted.—'The most varied TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


- { 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS.— | 
NEW ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITIONS 
Price 6s each, with Frontispiece and several Full- 
page Illustrations in each Vol.:— 

The WOMAN in WHITE. [Illustrated by Sir John 
Gilbert and F. A, Fraser. —ANTONINA,;; or, the Fall 
of Rome. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and Alfred 
Concanen.—BASIL. Lllustrated by Sir John Gilbert | 
and M. F. Mahoney.—The DEAD SECRET. Illustrated | 
by Sir John Gilbert and H. Furniss —The QUEEN of | 
HEARTS. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and Alfred | 
Concanen.—The MOONSTONE. Illustrated by G. Du 
Maurier and F. A. Fraser—MAN and WIFE. Iilus- | 
trated by William Small—HIDE and SEEK; or, the 
Mystery of Mary Grice. Illustrated by Sir John Gil- 
bert and M. F. Mahoney.—POOR MISS FINCH. Ilus- 
trated by George Du Maurier and Edward Hughes.— 
MISS or MRS.? Illustrated by S. L. Fildes and Henry 
Woods.—The NEW MAGDALEN. With Steel-plate | 
Portrait of the Author, and Illustrations by C. S. R.— 
The FROZEN DEEP. Iilustrated by G. Du Maurier. 
and M. F. Mahoney—MY MISCELLANIES. _ Illus- 
trated by Alfred Concanen (Nearly ready).—The LAW | 
and the LADY, by WILKIE COLLINS, in 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 31s 6d,is now ready. “An exceedingly clever 
novel, full of admirable writing, abounding in a subtle | 
ingenuity which is a distinct order of genins...... ‘The 
Law and the Lady’ will be read with avidity by all | 
who delight in the romances of the greatest master 
the sensational novel has ever known. "—World. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS.—UNIFORM EDI-| 


TION, crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s each :— 


FOLLE-FARINE.—IDALIA : @ Romance.—CHAN- | 
DOS : a Novel—UNDER TWO FLAGS.—CECIL | 
CASTLEMAINE'S GAGE.—TRICOTRIN: the Story 
of a Waif and Stray.—HELD in BONDAGE; or, | 
Granville de Vigne —PASCAREL: Only a Story.— 
PUCK; his Vicissitudes, Adventures, &c.—A DOG of 
F LANDERS, and other Stories.—STRATHMORE;; or, 
ono by his Own Hand.—T WO LITTLE WOODEN 





| 
| 


| 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 74 and 75 Piccadilly, W. 





| Iee Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, PRIZE 
| MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERATORS, 


assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Des- Crvrs. | BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 











The Blades = all of the Table. sert. perpr. Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.» 
finest Steel. nr | ee = “ - 
s. ds. dis. d. AU DE VIE. —0O.D.V.— PURE 
34-inch ivory handles ......perdoz. 16. 11 .| 7 .| [fy BRANDY. 
34 ditto balance ditto .......c.cc00e-0+ ot ma «2 6 Peculiarly free from acidity, 138 per gallon, 38s 
3§ ditto, ditto .......... 28 22 | 8. per dozen. Labels being no protection from 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto 33 27 | 10 6 fraud, we have adopted a more distinctive cap- 
4 ditto extra large ditto .... 39 .| 30 «| 10 6 sule bearing, not only the three letters O.D.V., 
4 ditto finest African ivory | 45 6/35 | 14. but our otber trade mark, H. B. and C.. together 
Ditto, with silver ferrules ............ 45. 36 “| wei with the signature of firm—HENRY BRETT 
Ditto, with silvered blades ........., 52 ., 40 .| 18 . and Co., 
Nickel electro-silvered handles .... 23 . 19 .| 7 6 Old Furnival’s Distillery, 26 and 27 High 


ILLIAM 8S BURTON,! oo, ©. — 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- | and LIQUEUR GINGER 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue e e e BRANDY. A fine and 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- valuable stomachic, good for indiges- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 tion, and introduced by us during the 
large Show Rooms, post free —39 Oxford Street, W.; epidemic of cholera with the happiest 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; results. 
and 1 Newman Yard; Manufactories—8t Newman St... TRADE MARK,“ Negro’s Head” —45s per dozen, 


| and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of deliver- | square glass-stoppered bottles, in 


ing goods to the most distant parts of the United painted bin cases 

Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUR-| HENRY BRETT & CO., 26 and 27 High Holborn, W.C. 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed — — ———— — x 
rate. | 4 Lt. HISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 





ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— jdiisthe sors 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
Empty Travelling-Bag. in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
FISHER'S SLEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER § gome than the finest Coguac Brandy. Note the red 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. seal, pink label, and cork branded 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. “KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY.” 
CATALOGUES POST FREB. 188 STRAND Wholesale Dépit, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
F oa ae — - Street, W. 


CE SAFESand WENHAM LAKEICE, | Oe a 
—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S cele. OHN BURGESS and SON'S 


brated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice-Water Pitchers, Original and Superior 


KBSSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 

| Has been Manufactured only by them for more tham a 
fitted with water tanks and filters, and a!l modern Hundred Years, at 

improvements, can be obtained only at the sole Office, 107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

the Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, London | Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
(corner of Savoy Street). Lllustrated Lists free. | BURGESS and SON'S. 
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The SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL CLOSE on MON- 
DAY, 5th JULY, and the ALLOTMENT of SHARES 
WILL TAKE PLACE on WEDNESDAY, 7th JULY. 


THE COMMERCIAL LAND i 


COMPANY 


a. 


Capital, £1,000,000, in 50,000 Shares of £20 each. 
First Issue, 10,000 Shares. 

Payment—£1 on Application, and £4 on Allotment; 
further calls not to exceed £4 per Share, at intervals of 
not less than three months. 

Any further Issue of Shares to be offered first to the 
existing Shareholders, and upon such terms as to 
premiums or otherwise as the Directors shall deter- 
mine. 


DIRECTORS. 
Neil Bannatyne, Esq., Kames House, Clapham Park. 
James Cowan, Esq., M.P. for Edinburgh, 100 St. 
George's Square, 8. W. 
The Hon. Norman Grosvenor, 35 Park Street, W. 
C. Fraser-Mackintosh, Esq., M.P. for Inverness, 1 Vere 
Street, W 
Sir W. Tyrone Power, K.C.B., Sydney Lodge, Wimble- 
don. 
George G. Mackay, Esq., 
Managing Director. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS, 
Messrs. Fuller, Banbury, and Co., 
€ 


London, E.C. 
The British Linen Co.'s Bank, Edinburgh, & Branches 


1 Ladbrooke Gardens, W., 


77 Lombard Street, 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and Branches. | 


AvpIToRS.—Messrs. Quilter, Ball, and Co, 
SouicrTors. 
Messrs. Markby, Tarry, and Stewart, 57 
Street, London, E.C. 
Messrs. Mackenzie, Innes, and Logan, W.S., Edinburgh. 
Messrs. Hallowes and Hamilton, Dublin. 
SECRETARY—A, Johnstone Douglas. 
Offices—20 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 





PROSPECTUS. 

The object of the Company is to purchase landed 
Estates of all sizes and subdivide or otherwise dispose 
of them. The Company will direct its attention speci- 
ally to waste or unclaimed Lands, of which there are 
millions of acres in this country, and which from time 
to time come into the market. By opening up these 
lands by roads and otherwise developing them, and by 
throwing them open to the public in lots of all sizes, 
from one acre to a thousand acres or upwards, to suit 
the varying tastes and means of purchasers, a large 
profit can be secured. 


The object of the Company is to trade in land within | 


the limits of the United Kingdom only. While the 
prospect of profit is large. it is believed there is little 
chance of loss. 


colonies. 

Land is well known to be the safest of investments. 
If the raw material (as it were) is the subject dealt with 
(being that description of land which is chiefly in its 
primitive condition and unimproved). it is believed that 
no other solid investment will yield anything approach- 
ing the return, with comparatively no risk. The 
practical experience of the Managing Director within 
the last few years proves the soundness of this view, 

One of the greatest drawbacks to what is called free 
trade in land is the heavy legal expense of transfer. 
The Company expect to conclude arrangements by 
which the costs to the Company of purchases and sales 
will by reason of the multiplicity of transactions be 
materially reduced. 

The scheme can be applied in Ireland with great 
advantage to the people and profit to the Company. 
Large estates are to be bought there at a very moder- 
ate price. The demand for small freehold or long 
leasehold estates and farms is, on the other hand, very 
large. The number of persons desirous of owning a 
portion of the soil in fee, or in fixity of tenure, and 
able and willing to pay a comparatively large price for 
it, is unusually great. and there is nowhere a readier 
sale for land if it is offered in plots, and on conditions 
suitable to the wants of purchasers. 

The Company will confine itself exclusively to 
in land. It will buy land and retail it. as merchants 
buy and sell any other material. Land is not subject 
to the same fluctuations in value as other materials, 
the corpus itself cannot dwindle away or disappear, 
nor as a security is it subject to the countless risks 
which affect mining, railway, or commere 
ments and even Government Stock 

Taking an average of transactions, loss is impossib] 
under fairly good management. Al! land companies 
that have been even tolerably well managed have paid 


ial invest- 





large dividends, although they have not confined | 
ther 2 es strictly to land 

No promotion-money will be paid to any one. The 
jualitications of each Director will be large. namely, 


the bond fide possession of not less tea 100 Shares of | 
being provided by the | 


) each. the 
rectors themselves. 
no instance subscriber 


purchase-money 
The present Directors have in 
i for less than that sum. The 
Dire tors have consented to forego any remuneration 
ir services until 7 per cent. in each year has 
pe uid to the shareholders. after which their fees 
ye on a scale proportionate to the profits div ded, 
an plications for shares should be made on the form 
annexed to the prospectus, and sent to the Secretary, 
at the Company's Offices, or to their bankers, in London, 









Edinburgh, or Dublin. 
If no allotment is made. the amount paid on appli- 
cation will be returned to each subscriber without 


deduction. 

A copy of the Memorandum and Articles of Asso- 
ciation and all o'her information can be obteined at 
the Offices of the Company. or from their solicitors. 
Forms of Application and Prospectuses can be obtained 
from the above, and also from the Company's bankers, 
in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, 


Coleman 


The transactions will be free from the | 
uncertainty and mystery and danger of investments in | 
land or shares or loans in foreign countries or the | 


trade 


| FDUGENTX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

| 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 

/ ances effected in ” a of the world. 

| - GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL 

Secretaries { }OHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANE of SOUTH A \USTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
| Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. — 
TO INVESTORS. 
od ready, Car per copy; or 5s annually. 
ENNINGTON and CO/S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 } 
per cent. 


PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.C, _ we 

CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 

| Provide against the losses that follow by taking 


a Policy } 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


of the 
| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
| The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. EINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FU ND, £160,000, 
Annual Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
|f#XNUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
\AF OFFICE. 
| 11 Lombard Street, !.ondon, E.C. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
| DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—A RCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—G. J. SHaw Lerevas, Esq., M.P. 
| Henry Hulse Berens, Esq.| Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
| Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | Right Hon. John G. Hub- 
| Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq-| bard, M.P. 

| Charles F. Devas, Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Exq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
| Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | John B. Martin, Esq. (Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
| Je umes Goodson, Esq. | William Steven, Esq. 
| Thomson Hankey, Esq.,, John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
P. Henry Vigne, Exq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present paid up & invested £1,000,000 
Total Funds 3,000,000 
Total Annual Income upwards of .. 400,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
must be renewed at the Head Oitice, or with the 
| Agents, on or before the 9th July. 


MESSE. DUNVILLE 
largest holders of Whisky 





and CO. are the | 
in the world. Their 


profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


EK. LAZENBY and SON’S P ICKLES, 

e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
| and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
| ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
| name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S8.E, 


I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
MRS. S& A. PeGnTs 
WORI 
AIR RESTORE it * DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ali dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers 
Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


) EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'’S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists, 


1 OLLOWAY'’S PILLS.—Weary oF 

LiFE.—Derangement of the liver is one of the 
most efficient causes of dangerous diseases, and the 
most prolific source of those melancholy forebodings 
which are worse than death itself. A few doses of 








these noted Pills act magically in dispelling low spirits | 


and repelling the covert attack made on the nerves by 
excessive heat, impure atmospheres, over-indulgence, 
or exhausting excitement. The most shattered con- 
stitutions may derive benefit from Holloway’s Pills, 
which will regulate disordered action, brace the nerves, 
and increase the energy of the intellectual faculties. 
The mighty influence exerted over the mind by the 
stomach is now universally admitted ; quick digestion 
banishes mental gloom. No person should be blind to 
; these grand lessons of experience. 


OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical | 


|JF2BRAND and CO’S SOUPS, 
ip RESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
'Y ORK and GAME PIES; also, 
p ISSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
T° JRTLE SOUP, and other 

INVALIDS 


— TIES for 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE egy } So, 
MAYFAIR, 


CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE Prince 
OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 


2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 





CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGaTe HILL, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





| SORT YOUR PAPERS 
y » eC! 
‘wo STONE'S 
| AT - 
| PATENT BOXES. 
Sold by all Stationers. 
| Full particulars, post free, of ll STONE, 
| Patentee and Manufacturer, BANBUR 


'( i ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
| Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
| the wearer. 


T 9 
JOHN GOSNELL & COS 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 

Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E. C. 


CORN | _ FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
AND 
GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION 





Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND 
| Pouson’s, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
the sake of extra profit. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &e. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWEL S. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 
See the words “J. and J. Cash's Patent Rough 
Towel" woven on each. 


eS CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
WRY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet 
| “Which really consists of Covoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—/vod, Water, and Air, edited by 
| Dr. Hassall. 
| NINE 
| 


PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 








_ duly 8, 1875.) 
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LLAN'S MAGAZINE, ! 
Ne aia MILLAN for JULY. Price ls. | 
CONTENTS OF 


THE NUMBER. 
RELIGION. Part 3. 


: NAMTLE DALY: THe STorY OF AN Ints Home 
“THIRTY YEARS AGO. Conclusion. 

3. MACAULAY ON ARISTOTL E's “ PoLITIcs.” 

4. INDIAN NOTES. By James Routledge. 

iti Situation. 

5. A an University History. Part 1. 
* By the Rev. Mark Pattison. | 
6. Two Cities AND TWO SEASONS—ROME_ AND 
* “"Lonpon, A.D. 408 AND 1875. By T. H. 8. Escott. 
7. ST. ANDREW'S LINKS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

8. CHERUBINI. By Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. 

9, “Eron THIRTY YEARS AGO.” Letter to the Editor. | 

10, ZANZIBAR A COMMERCIAL Power. By the Right 


Sir Bartle Frere. : 
Now ready, price 6 is. : 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
EW SERIES. No. XCV., JULY, 1875. 
CONTENTS. 
SUNDAY AND LENT. 


H ___ Hon 


Se 








2, MACREADY'’S REMINISCENC: 8. 
3. ALLOTROPIC CHRISTIANITY. 

4. THE PACIFIC ISLANDERS’ PRUTECTION BILL. 

5. EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 

6. THE GUICOWAR OF BARODA. | 
7. House VENTILATION AND WAR tING. | 
8. THE EVIDENCES OF DESIGN IN NATURE. 


CONTE MPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philo- | 
. Politics, Sociology, Voyages and Travels. 


sophy | 
3. ewe once. —4. History and Biography.—5. Belles 
Lettres. ; | 
Senien : TRUBNER and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. | 





LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, | for | 


B JULY, 1875. No. DCCXVIL. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. | 

THE DivemMA, Part ILI. 

PAULO-POST-MORTEM. 

UNDER THE MASK. 

A SKETCH OF CANADA AS IT NOW IS. 

Tue ABopE OF SNow: Conclusion.—The 

3order. 
New Booxs—Renaissance in Italy: Age of the De- 
ts—A Short History of the English People—Aris- 


spots 
tophanes’ Apology—Pilgrim Memories. Miss Angel. 


Afghan | 


Speke’s NILE—LIVINGSTONE’S CONGO: Letter from 
Colonel J. A. Grant, C.B, 

HORATIAN Lyrics. 

MODERN SCEPTICISM AND ITS FRUIT. 


Ww. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Mue QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be | 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 8th, and BILLS by | 

the 10th July. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





TE 


THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 
Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
Life. Edited by CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 2s 6d. 


10s per annum, post free. 
JULY, 1875. 

1. On Religious Endowments; by F. W. Newman, 
B.A—2. Thomas Erskine of Linlathen; by . oO 
Smith—3. Isaac Casaubon; by John Kenrick, M res 
4. The Marrow of Barclay; by Alexander Gordon, M.A. 
—5. Physical Speculations on Immortality; by Charles 
Beard, B.A.—6. Cox's History of Gireece ; by Courtney 
Kenny, B.A.—7. Summary of Ecclesiastical Events — 
8. Notices of Books. | 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent | 





Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, | 
Edinburgh. 
Part 469, New Series, price 9 | 

HE CHURCH of ENG LAN YD and 


LAMBETH MAGAZINE for JULY contains :— | 
Epiror’s Pag. | 
OUR PRINCIPLES. 
Apropos OF OUR New NAME, | 
SERMONS BY DEAN BICKERSTETH, CANON FREMANTLE, 

AND THE LATE CANON HAVERGAL. 

Poetry. By Miss F. R. Havergal, Rev. R. Wilton, and 

Rey. C. W. Stubbs. 

CREMONA: a Tale. By Miss de Rothschild. 

Mk. RUSKIN AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
UsQve AD Mortem: aTale. By Rev. 
SAINTE-BEUVE ON THE FIRST GOSPEL. 

Davenport Adams, Esq 
A Rertosprct EccLestasticaL. By Forrest Fulton, of | 

the Middle a Exq., Barrister-at-Law. 
SALVATOR Rosa. By Mrs. C. E. Bowen. 
AMONG THE JUNE MAGAZINES. | 
IN-DOOR AND OUT-DOOR AMUSEMENTS. I. Croquet. 
RURAL Economics. I. Cows and Butter. 

THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS. 
And other Articles, including Reviews of Books, Ex- 

cerpta, Up to Date, Weekly Almanack, &c. 

The August Part will contain contributions from the | 
late Dean Champneys, the late C eae Havergal, the 
Rey. Brooke Lambert, the Rev. S. J. Stone, the Rev. 
Canon Elliott, Lady Verney, Mr Davenport Adams, 
and other well-known writers. 

. sanien: W. WELLS GArpNenr, 2 Paternoster Build 
| 

Te ITALIAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. | 

See No. 2 of the EUROPEAN Review. 

TURKISH FINANCE. 

See Special Article in No. 2 of the | 

EvROPEAN REVIEW. 
THE INUNDATIONS IN FRANCE. | 

See No. 2 of the EUROPEAN REVIEW. 

SATURDAY, JULY 3rd. 

THE COMING ELECTORAL CRISIS IN BAVARIA. | 
See No. 2 of the EUROPEAN REVIEW. 
M. DE LESSEPS' OWN HISTORY OF THE SUEZ 
CANAL.—Important Official Correspondence. 
See No. 2 of the EUROPEAN REVIEW. 
GARIBALDI AND THE TIBER. 
See Special Roman Correspondence of the 
EUROPEAN REVIEW. 

WEEKLY, price SIXPENCE. 

Offices—72-8 TURNMILL STREET, E.C. i 


R. Pigott. 


By W. I. | 





THE THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 
Price 2s 6d. 


THE 


no..—the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


FOR JULY. 
ConTENTS. 
1. Is the CHURCH of ENGLAND WORTH 
PRESERVING? By the Right Hon, 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


2. The ECHO of the ANTIPODES. By W. R. 
GREG 

3. A NEW THEORY of the HOMERIC 
QUESTION. By Professor GEDDES. 

4. The BEGINNING of the CO-OPERATIVE 
TROUBL by GEORGE JACOB 
HOLYOAKE, 

5. WIND MYTHS. By C. KEARY. 


. The TORY PARTY and the CATHOLICS. 
By POPE HENNESSY. 

JOURNEY. I 

MP, IIL 


7. NOTES of an INDIAN 
M. E. GRANT DUFF, 


* 


| 8. REVIEW of OBJECTIONS to * LITERA- 
TURE and DOGMA.” By MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. VIL. 

9, On ANIMAL INSTINCT. in its RELATION 
to the MIND of MAN, By the DUKE 
of ARGYLL. 

STRAHAN and CO., Paternoster Row. 


8 day is publist ied, price Ls 6a 

— Part LIAMENTAR Y HISTORY 
of the ACT of UNIFORMITY (15 and 14 Charles 
II., cap. 4). 
Hither to Published. By ©. 
of Chichester, Norrisian Professor 

bridge. 
London: 
DEIGHTON, 


A. Swatnsoy, D.D., Canon 
of Divinity, Cam- 
and Sons. 


GEORGE BELL Cambridge: 


SELL, and Co, Me 
FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 
MECHNOLOGICAL MILITARY 
DICTIONARY, in GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH. Dedicated by permission to H RH. the 
| late Prince Consort. By Sir Georce Duckett, Bart., 
late Major, &c. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
Garden. 
Third Edition, just published, price One Shilling, with 


Iustrations. 
B™ 


and BEARING - REINS. 
WILLIAM Ripaway, idilly, 


By E. F. Fuower, Esq. 
ik order) of any Bookse ler or Newsman 


Henrietta Street, Covent 


Piece London; to be had 


Square limp cloth, Is; free by post, Is ld 


JROVERBS from FAR and 


Wise Sentences, &c. ¢ ollate d and arranged by 








j WiLtiaM TeaG, Editor of “The Mixture for Low 
Spirits,” “ Epitaphs and E pig srams,” &e., &e, 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


QUAGRAPHS.—WILLIAM = TEGG 
and CO. beg to announce that they have now reac iy 
for delivery the followi ing Aquagta beautifull 

Coloured by Hand and Mounted. 

The Steel Plates being the sole property of William 
Tegg and Co., they are enabled to offer them at more 
reasonable prices than parties who have to purchase 
the Engravings, 

BoLTON ABBEY 






ps, 


euunenesncsneuecsueees eeseeeseeee(Landseer) 










Dignity AND IMPUDENCE Do. 
Lion DOG OF MALTA..... Do 
No Puace Like Home Do 
LADY AND SPANIELS..... Do. 
HIGHLAND SHEPHERD S 5 “Home Do 
Irs SURE TO ComME TRUE (Dukes) 
LOVE'S STRATAGEM (Joy) 


Others to follow. 
Catalogues will be forwarded by sending Trade Card. 
12 Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
TATURAL MINERAL - ATERs. 
VALS, VICHY, SELTZE 
CARLSBAD, FRLIEDRICHS TAL 
KISSINGEN, HOMBURG, MiSsis@t OL, 
PULLNA, and Others, 
Imported direct from the Springs 
| Also the Artificial Mineral Waters prepared by Dr. 
| Strave and Co at the Royal German Spa, Brighton; 
| and R. Ellis and Soe, Ruthin 
BEST and SONS, 
Foreign Wine, Spistt, and Mineral Water Merchants, 
22 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, Loudon, W. 








| M 


With I)lustrations from Documents not | 
| A DRAMA IN Five Acts. 


and | 


NEAR; 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Our Bishops and Deans. By the 
Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christchurch, Oxford. 
2 vols. demy Svo, 30s. 

“This work is good in conception and cleverly 
executed, and as thoroughly honest and earnest as it is 
| interesting and able. The style is original, the thought 
| vigorous, the information widé and thorough, the 
portrait-painting artistic."—John Bull. 


ositas Espanolas; or, E 
— a SENS, By Mrs, I, Every-day 


“A charming book, fresh, lively. and amusing. It 
may be confidently recommended to all who want 
to know something about the inner life of Spain.”"— 
—l’ost, 


Rambles in Istria, Dalmatia, and 


MONTENEGRO. By R. H.R. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s, 


A Rose in June. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. CHEAP EpiTion, forming the New 
Volume of “Hurst and Blackett's Standard 
Library.’ 5s, bound and illustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Tit for Tat. By Mrs. M. E. Smith. 


3 vols. 


A Wife's Story. By the Author 


‘Caste, &c. With other Tales, and Preface 
co ane Letters from the late Mr. 


Dickens. 3 vols. 
‘Eglantine. _ BY the Author of 


* St. Olave's.” 
ory. ""—Court Journal, 


*A fascinating st 
J ocelyn’ Ss Mistake. By Mrs. 
*Parted Lives.” 3 vols. 


J. K. Spenper, Author of * 
‘A very pretty and touching story.”—Sfandard. 


‘Brenda Yorke. By Mary Cecil 


Hay, Author of * Old Myddelton’s Money,” 3 vols. 


| Sweet and Twenty. By Mortimer 


‘The History of a Heart. By 


| Lady BLAKE. 3 vols. 





































































































CHARLES 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s 6d, 


O S E §S 


ty E. CARPENTER, MA., 
Late Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
* Narcissus, and Other Poems.” 


London: E. MOXON, 
Paternoster Row, EC. 


Author of 


SON, and Co., 1 Amen Corner, 


In crown octavo, with Photographie Portrait, price 7s 6d. 


WIT AND HUMOUR, 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
A Selection from his Poetry contributed to Punch. 


Arranged, and with an Introductory Preface, by bis 
Son. 


AGNEW, 





London: BRADBURY, and CO.,9 Bouverie 


Street. 
) OBERT COCKS and CO.’s MUSICAL 


& CARDS for learning to read music at sight. 


Post free 24 stamps.—6 New Burlington Street. Order 

everywhere. 
TICTORLA. New Part-Song. Written 
by W. CLarK Russe_. Musie by Henry 


as a songin G and B, 

» Very tuneful and 
yubtiess will win its 
le-spread dominions 
sceptre.”—Vide The 


SM ART. Post free, four stamps; 
ach ; post free, 18 stamps each. 
very eady to execute, it may aud d& 
way to the farthest corner of the w 
over which Victoria wields her 
Queen, Lady's Newspaper. 

¥ OD BLESS the PRINCE 


“Second national 








of WALES. 


—Daily New 


Song air. ws 
4s; free by post, 24 stamps. The same as a four-part 
4to, free by post, 4 stamps. “No 


song, new edition, 
parallel can be found to the wonderful popularity of 
this simple hymn.”"—Vide Graphi 
ET the HILLS RESOUND. A New 
4 Song. By the composer of “ God Bless the Pr rince 
of Wales.” Post free for 18 stamps; piano solo and 
duet, 24 stamps each; the part-song, 4 stamps. 
EAR ENGLAND.—* A national song, 
if worth anything, is sure to find favour with 
the British public ; hence “ Dear England,” written and 
composed by CHARLES MACKAY and Lous DIeHL, 
alws Lys Commant ds an encore, espe ial yw hen sung t y 
Signor Foli.".—Vide The Graphic post free, 18 
stamps. 
London: Published only by Robert Cocks and Co. 
New Burlington Street. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON 

Accessible from all parts by Steam and Rail.—See 

| Time-Tables. Appointments, Cuisine, and Wines 

perfect, with choice of 250 rooms, ‘Tariff on application 

to Manager. 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JULY. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
THE EvROpRAN SITUATION. By Emile de Laveleye 
MARRIAGES BETWEEN First Cousins. By George H. Darwin. 
THE History OF A PAVEMENT. By Sidney Colvin. 
POSITIVISTS AND WORKMEN. By Professor Beesly. 
RAILWAY RATES AND FARES. By Joseph Parsloe. 
THE HisTorY OF GERMAN PoriTicAL Economy. By T. E. C. Leslie. 
A NOTE ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By Thomas Hare. 
THE MILITARY POSITION OF ENGLAND. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By George Meredith. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anrnony 


TROLLOPE. With Forty Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. [Now ready. 
NEW NOVEL by “ OUIDA.” 
a Story. By Ovuma. 


SIGNA: 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


[Vow ready. 


EMMA CHEYNE. ByEtusBranpr. Crown 
8vo. [Vert week. 

OUT of SOCIETY. By Mrs. E. Putteyne. 
3 vols. 


The VIKINGS of the BALTIC: a Tale of the 


North in the Tenth Century. By GrorGe WeBBe DASENT, D.C.L., Author of 
“ Annals of an Eventful Life,” &c. 3 vols. crown Syo, 


FROM THE “TIMES.” 

“Dr. Dasent is never so much at home as with the Norsemen, or among the 
fjords, fjelds, and islands of the wild Northern scenery. A student of the Sagas, 
and an admirer of the Scalds, the life of these Norse warriors is almost as much 
areality to him as that of the Icelanders or Faroe fishermen of the present day. 
Nor do we know that he could have chosen a more picturesque period for his 
novel than the tenth century.” 

FROM THE “ ACADEMY. 

“For all who are interested in the manners and customs of Scandinavia in early 

times, ‘The Vikings of the Baltic’ wiil be invaluable.” 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 
Amusing Books for the Country and — each Work a ‘Single Volume in large 


HE MODERN NOVEL Ist: S LIBRARY :— 
MLLE. MORI; a Tale of Modern Rome, 2s, boards; 
ATHERSTONE PRIORY. 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 
The BURGOMASTER'’S FAMILY. 2s, boards: 2s 6d, cloth. 
MELVILLE’S GENERAL BOUNCE, 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 

GOOD for NOTHING, 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth, 

GLADIATORS, 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 

DIGBY GRAND. 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 

KATE COVENTRY. 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 

QUEEN'S MARIES. 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 

HOLMBY HOUSE. 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 


193 Piccadilly. 











2s 6d, cloth. 








STITT 








INTERPRETER. 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 
TROLLOPE'S ote N. 1s 6d, boards; 2s, cloth. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. 2s, board: 2s 6d, cloth. 


BR AMLE Y-MOORE’S SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS 
Price 2s, boards; or 2s 6d, cloth. 
Uniform with the above, 2s 6d, boards; 3s 6d, cloth. 
TRENCH’S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 
London: Lonem ANS and Co, 





The Geeend Edition, revised. in crown 8vo, price 
PRIMER of the ENGLISH CONSTITU TION and 
GOVERNMENT, for the use of Colleges, Schools, and Private Students. 
By SHELDON Amos, M.A., &c., Professor of Jurisprudence and Constitutional Law 
and Legal History to the Inns of Court: Author of “A Systematic View of the 
Science of Jurisprudence,” &c. 
London: 


The AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
Just published, in Svo, with Coloured Map, price 6s. 
HE LOST CONTINENT, or Slavery and the Slave Trade 
in Africa, 1875; with Observations on the Asiatic Slave Trade, carried on 
under the name of the Labour Traffic, and some other subjects. By JOSEPH 
COOPER. 

“ Under the title of ‘The Lost Continent, Mr. Cooper pleads eloquently for the 
abolition of slavery and the slave trade in the great continent of Africa, and com- 
bats the notion that the advance of civilisation wi'l, of itseif, abolish slavery."— 
John Bull. 

“This is a very striking and interesting account of the save trade in Africa, and 
also an exposure of the means taken by uuprincipled traders to evade the laws hy 
carrying on a trade in slaves under the pretext of a Jabour traffic. The British 
public owe the writer a debt of gratitude for bis faithful testimony on the subject.” 
—Standard. 


LONGMANS and Co, 





London: LONGMANS and Co. 


MPHE EDINBURGH REVIEW for JULY will be published on 
SATURDAY, July 17. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot 


be received by the Publishers later than MONDAY, July 12th. 
London: LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NEW WORK BY GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
This day, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
ON ACTORS AND THE ART OF ACTING. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


London: 15 Waterloo Place. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Feap. 8vo, boards, Illustrated Cover, 2s. 
TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. 
By COMPTON READE. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR JULY 


Contains the First Part of a New Story, entitled, 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA: 
A COMEDY IN CHAPTERS. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c., &., 
With an Illustration. 





Now ready, One Shilling, No. 187. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 


With Illustrations by GzornGE DU MAURIER and A. Hopktns. 
CONTENTS. 

Tue HAND OF ETHELBERTA. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 1. A Street 
in Anglebury—A Heath near—Inside “The Old Fox Inn.” 2. Christo- 
pher’s House—Sandbourne Town—Sandbourne Moor. 3. Sandbourne 
Moor (continued). 4. Sandbourne Pier—Road to Windway—Ball-room 
in Windway House. 

A Last Look. 

FREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A. 

British BIRDS AND BIRD-LOVERS. 

PENELOPE. 

Horace’s TWO PHILOSOPHERS, 

VENETIAN POPULAK LEGENDS, 

ART AND MORALS. 

THE Sceptic: A TALE OF MARRIED LIFE. 

HOsPITAL OUTLINES: SKETCHES AND PORTRAITS, (With an Illustration.) 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place 








In crown Svo, strongly bound, price 15s. 


MEN OF THE TIME: 


A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARIES, 
CONTAINING BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF EMINENT CHABACTERS OF 
BOTH SEXES. 
Ninth Edition, revised and brought down to the Present Day. 
By THOMPSON COOPER, F.S.A. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the Beendwag, Landgate. 





HE AL PINE CLUB M. AP of sw I’ rZE R LAND and Adjacent 

Countries engraved on the Scale of 4 Miles to the Inch, constructed under 
the superintendence of the ALPINE CLUB, and edited by R.C. NicHOLs, F.S.A. 
Now ready, complete in Four Sheets Cok yured, in Portfolio, price 42s, or mounted 
in a Case, 52s 6d. Each sheet may be had separately, price 12s, or mounted ina 
Case, 15s. The Map may also be had uncoloured, complete in Portfolio, price 34s. 
(The Sheets are not sold separately uncoloured.) 
London: LONGMANS and Co. and Epwainp STANFORD. 
K. JOHNSTON. 


/ VISION of LONDON.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
Fs WEEK (4d, or by post 43d), for View Founded on Wren’s Plans— 
Curiosities of the Great Metropolis—the Roads and Pavements of London—On 
Building in Concrete—Elementary Building, Construction, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
W.C., and all Nowsmen. 





Edinburgh: W. and A. 





OYAL “POLYTEC HNIC iC.—The M. AG te TAN and THE 

W GENII, an original Optical, Magical, and Musica] Entertainment, with a NEW 
GHOST Scene (by permission of the Author, Dr. Croft), and several wonderful 
illusions aud mysteries. by Mr. Seymour Smith, assisted by Herr Max Alexander, 
—ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, Past and Present, by Mr. B. J. Malden.—The 
BESSEMER BOAT, by Mr. J. L. King.—FOOD from AFAR, and ECONOMICAL 
COOKING, by Professor Gardner—JANE CONQUEST.—The MECHANICAL 
LEOTARD.—DIVER and DIVING BELL, and many other Entertainments. Open 





twice daily, at 12and7. Admission, Is. 








This day is published, in 8vo, price 21s. 


INDIAN WISDOM; 


OR, 


Examples of the Religious, Philosophical, & Ethical Doctrines of the Hindus. 


With a Brief History of the Past and Present Condition of India—Moral and Intellectual. 


3y MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A., 


Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 





THE PERFECTION OF 


MARAVILLA 


PREPARED COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 





rPURKEY a and INDIAN C: ARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
| CARPET sentien e TO THE ROYAL 
A 


AMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
| Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


| FPRAGRANT. SOAP.— The celebrated 

“ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is famed for 

its delightful fragrance and beveficial effect on the 
Manufactured by 


skin. 
C O C O A a J.C. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting “rig 


and Sole Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX, 
“Candle Guard,” effectually preventing the qusiastoat 
of Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
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RICH D BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS. | NOW READY, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





QUEEN MARY: A DRAMA. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


“One can never help enjoying * TempPce Bar.’ "—Guardian. 


Now ready, at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, price One Shilling. 
NO , 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for wu, 
1875. 

| 

| 





MR. ALFRED TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
THE AUTHOR’S EDITION. 


Volame ITT, will be ready, July 15, 


This Edition will be completed in Five Monthly Vo'umes. Volumes I.and UL. now 
ready, price 6s each; cloth gilt, 7s 6d, half-morocco, Roxburgh style. 


CONTENTS. 
1. LEAH: A WOMAN OF FAasuion. | By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of “ Archie 
* “Lovell,” &c. Chapters 27. 28, 29, and 30. 
2. Puiip, DUKE OF WHARTON, 
THE POET AND THE STAGE. 





3 
4, JEANNE. ‘ 
[TH IN A JAPANESE FARMHOUSE, | 
be risa “NO.” LOVE ME OR LOVE ME NOT. 
7, SONNET. 
Sims. By Mrs. FRANCOIS G. FAITHFULL. 
2. oreenaed A ND THE PENINSULAR WAR. en ooh indie 


) HER DEAREST FOE. Chapters 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14. ' “Well written."—Graphic. 
* Covers for binding TEMPLE BAR may be obtained at every Bookseller's, “Much that will be interesting."—Saturday Review. 
“ Deeply interesting. Full of poetry, and deep, earnest. pathos.”"—Standard 
“ Very clever bits of character-sketching.”"—City Press. 
“ Most refreshing to come across."—John Bull, 


THE NOVELS OF RHODA BROUGHTON. —-- 


~ 


* 
* 


price One Shilling each. 








THE UNIFORM AND COMPLETE EDITION. THE HIGH MILLS. 
At all Booksellers’, in crown 8vo, cloth, 6s each. Ry KATHERINE SAUNDERS, 


Author of * Gideon's Rock,” “ The Haunted Crust,” &e. 
3 vols. crown 8¢o0. 








NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. = [Just ready. Betis vs 
RED AS A ROSE Is SHE. Nearly ready. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. HEALEY: A ROMANCE. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART ! By Miss JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

N ANCY. 3 vole. wows 8vo. 








HENRY 8S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill ; an 
THE NEW NOVELS TO READ, . ==——= = 


Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s. 


. FOOD AND DIETETICS 
T O L D I N T H E T W I L | G H "| PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
| 


d 12 Paternoster Row. 


By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


Author of “East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. 
“A standard work of reference.”— Lancet. 


“ May not only be studied carefully for the sake of the valuable information it 
| contains, but may serve to pass an idle hour pleasantly as well as profitably.”— 


In 3 vols. crown S8vo. 


Pharmaceutical Journal, 


1. 
LOVING and LOTH. By the Author of Pi which every educated man ought to make himself familiar." — 


“Rosa Noel,” “ The Sisters Lawless,” &c. In 3 vols. crown Svo. — 











_ J. and A. CHURCHILL, and SOMPEES, MARSHALL, and CO. 
COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. In’ 3 vols. MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


crown 8vo. 


IV. | 
A LOSING HAZARD. By Courteney Grant, | NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
Author of “ Little Lady Lorraine,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“This is in some respects a peculiar novel. There is much freshness and 
vigour about it. The scene is Jaid in Holland, and the provincial fétes, the racing, | To — : = mee = . 
ekating, and sleigh matches, are prettily and graphically described.”—Pall Mall | Bred Rivage besos Bagot yang gc pec ar ccnspacsad penne rang 

tL. AD ED E. ( e i AS 0 N, Si 


Gazette, 
| Mcopte's SeLect Liprary. Fresh copies are added as the demand increases, and 


v. 
: s | arrangements are made for an ample supply of all Forihcoming Works of general 
A DARK SECRET. By Eliza Rhyl-Davies, | interest as they appear. 
Author of “ The Mystery of Ashleigh Manor,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
The following Lists and CATALOGUES are now ready for delivery, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application :— 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. | A Revised List of some of the principal New and Choice Books in circulation at 


the Library, with Terms of Subscription and other particulars. 


PART FIRST NOW READY. | A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON ORIENTAL ART. Library for Sale. This Catalogue contains many leading Books of the Past and 
| Present Seasons, cut and uncut, with many older Works, several of which are out 

of print and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 


aneaaiOR, Nay qgeeteh gemaiecton, Se REALE. ths Sune ee a An additional Clearance Catalogue, consisting chiefly of the Works of Popular 


K E R A M | C A R T Oo F J A PA N | Authors,strongly rebound for circulation in Literary Institutes and Public Libraries. 
e| 


3y GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, Architect ; ares ee 


| = = 
AND FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


JAMES L. BOWES, President of the Liverpool Art Club, COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 





To be completed in Two Volumes, folio, 16 inches by 11 inches, containing a 
comprehensive Introductory Essay on Japanese Art in all its various branches, | IE IBERAL 
and a Dissertation on the Keramic Production of Japan from the earliest records | BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBE TERMS. 
to the present day, with sectional articles upon the Pottery and Porcelain of the —_——. 

various Provinces of the Empire. | 


Illustrated by 35 Plates in full Colours and Gold, 15 Plates in _ BOUND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


Autotype, 13 Photo-Lithographic Plates, and numerous A Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, adapted 
Woodcuts, for Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing-Room Tables, and for Wedding and 
IN SEVEN PARTS, AT ONE GUINEA EACH. Birthday Presents and Schoo! Prizes, is also now ready, and will be forwarded on 
- application. 
The entire English Edit‘on (folio) to consist of 1,000 copies. " 


} 
| 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, at the Publishing OMco, 13 Hackin's Hey, | 
Liverpool; or to All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may be obtained. 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., Londen. | with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
ae * | MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCITESTER, 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. JAMES’S SQUARE. 
4 — | And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library 
Just published, in One Volume, super-royal 8¥o, pp. 1.062. Price 12s to Members | 
= ae 16s to Non-members. | 
- TALOGUE of the LONDON LIBRARY, herr} MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 


Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classified 
ndex of Subjects. CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. 


of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Post 8vo, 19s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
1. WHAT IS SELF-SACRIFICE ? | 
2. OUR OFTEN INFIRMITIES. | 
3. HOW TO TRAIN UP A PARENT IN THE | 
WAY HE SHOULD GO. 
“A shrewd, wise, practical, well-meant book by one who has, on not a few of the matters treated of, a right 
to speak and a claim to be listened to.""—WNonconformist. 


5. MY BROTHER'S KEEPER. 
6. GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS. 





Miss GREENWELL’S NEW BOOK. 
LIBER HUMANITATIS. A Series of Essays on 


Various Aspects of Spiritual and Social Life. By DORA GREENWELL. Crown 8yo, 6s. 





Mr. CROLL’S NEW WORK. 
CLIMATE and TIME in their GEOLOGICAL 


RELATIONS: a Theory of Secular Changes of the Earth’s Climate. By JAMES Crou., of H.M.'s 
Geological Survey. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 24s. 
“Since Sir Charles Lyell sent forth his ‘ Principles of Geology,’ we have not had a work that is likely to be 
80 influential on the future of the science as this.”"—Aritish Quarterly Review. 
“Mr. Croll's interesting and valuable book.”—Wor/d 
“One of the most striking and original books published for many years. No student can dispense with a 
thorough examination of its contents.”—J/nquirer. 
“It will rank alongside ‘ Lyell’s Principles,’ and secure the reputation of its author."—Geographical Magazine. 
“The most important work on geological events and changes whi:h has appeared for many years. "—S/andard, 
* His examination of Maury's and Dr. Carpenter's theories of Oceanic Circulation is exceedingly acute and 
searching, and their overthrow is apparently complete.,,...It is sure to fiud a place in every geologist's library.” 
— Scotsman. 





Mr. HANCOCK’S SERMONS. 
CHRIST and the PEOPLE: Sermons chiefly on the 


Obligations of the Church to the State and to Humanity. By the Rev. THOMASHANCOCK. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“ A yolume of more racy sermons does not often issue from the press. Full of earnest piety, they are char- 

acterised by a masculine vigour of thought, a rich command of homely, expressive language, and a perfect 

fearlessness in utterance..,... The sated novel-reader in search of a new sensation might do much worse than 
have recourse to this fresh and plain-speaking volume."—Scofsman. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. 


Medium 8vo, 20s. 


The FIFTH VOLUME of the ABOVE WORK is NOW 


READY. 





CONTENTS. 
ISAIAH.—By Rey. Dr. Kay. 
JEREMIAH and LAMENTATIONS.—By the Dean of CANTERBURY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
The PAPERS of a CRITIC. Including Articles on Pope, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Swift, Junius, Wilkes, Grenville, Burke, &c. 


DILKE, Bart., M.P., Author of “ Greater Britain,” and of * The Fall of Prince Florestan of Monaco.” 
The Memoir includes much matter bearing on the lives of Keats, Hood, Procter, Chorley, Lamb, Lady 
Morgan, Coleridge, Landor, Byron, Bulwer, Dickens, Mrs. Austin, &., &e. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORK ON ALGERIA. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ALGERIA AS 


3y GEORGE GASKELL, 
" «The Traitor: a Drama,” &c. 





IT IS. 


Author of “ Descriptive Sketches of Italian Towns, 


“Mr. Gaskell appears to have a very thorough | tells us so much that is new, and tells it so freshly, that 
knowledge of Algeria, and conveys it agreeably to the we read ‘ Algeria As It Is’ with pleasure and interest.” 
readers of his volume.” — Westminster Review. —Srandard 

* Both readable and instructive. A picture glowing 
with an artist's enthusiasm, Mr. Gaskell’s volume will excursions into the interior aud along the coast. 
be generally welcome.’ —Scotsman. very pleasant and readable volume, Lovers of enter- 

* This is one of the most chatty and pleasant books taining books of travel will lay down ‘ Algeria As It 
of travel that we have read for sometime. Mr. Gaskell Is’ with reluctance,”—Graphic. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 














Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


THE 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 


CONTENTS. 

Lorp BuTE THE PREMIER. By the Rey. F. Arnold, 
Author of “Our Bishops and Deans,” 

Town anp Country Mice. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

By THE LAW: A TALE. 
Author of * Patricia Kemball,” &c. 


Dg QUINCEY. By the Editor. 

AFFONSO HENRIQUEZ AND THE RISE oF PORTUGAL. 
By Oswald Crawfurd, H.M.’s Consul at Oporto. 

THE MODERN StaGk. By Robert Buchanan. 

DARK OYBEL: A Novet. By Mrs, Cashel Hoey, 
Author of * The Blossoming of an Aloe.” 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 








By the Author’! 


4. BENEVOLENCE—OR BENEFICENCE ? | 


Selected from the Writings of 
the late CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE. With a Biographical Sketch by his Grandson, Sir CHARLES W. 


DR. SCHLIEMANN’S GREAT WORK. 





Now ready, with ays and 500 Illustrations, royal 
8vo0, 42s. 


TROY AND ITS REMAINS: 


A NARRATIVE OF DISCOVERIES AND RE. 
SEARCHES MADE ON THE SITE OF ILIUM 
AND IN THE TROJAN PLAIN. 


By Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN. 


Edited by PHILIP SMITH, B.A., Author of “ Ancient 
History from the Earliest Records,” &c 


“What Botta and Layard did for Khorsabad and 
Nineveh, Dr. Schliemann has done for the cities which 
rose in succession on the mound of Hissarlik. We con- 
gratulate Dr. Schliemann in having succeeded in res- 
euing the treasures of five buried cities, and having 
met with a most able editor, who has enriched the 
work with notes most apposite to the arguments,.”— 
Spectator. 


“Dr. Schliemann has found monuments which place 
beyond doubt the existence of flourishing and civilised 
inhabitants on the spot that has always, within his- 
toric memory, borne the name of Ilium, and which 
prove the real existence of a pre-Hellenic city, 
smull, but strong, civilised, and wealthy."—Quarterly 
Review. 

“About a quarter of a century ago, Mr. Layard 
startled and gratifled the world by the account of how 
he had unveiled the long-hidden ancient Nineveh, and 
of the discoveries he had made on the site of Babylon. 
Equally gratifying is Dr. Schliemann’s description of 
his researches at old Troy, and its, so to speak, splen- 
did Trojan results. This book is, undoubtedly, the 
most attractive work which has appeared since 
Layard’s ‘Nineveh and its Remains. "—Notes and 
Queries. 








“ We believe, then, that Dr. Schliemann has made out 
a@ very strong case in favour of his pretensions to have 
found the remains of Troy upon the hill of Hissarlik, 
But when we say Troy, we mean not the Troy that 
Homer described, but the Troy that actually 
existed, and which Homer knew only by tradition. 
When Dr. Schliemann goes further, and attempts to 
identify the Scwan Gate, the palace of Priam, and the 
treasures of Priam, we no longer credit him with 
probability, bat fall back upon the safe ground of 
possibility, The volume is published in sumptuous 
style, is full of plans and illustrations, and is provided 
with a good index.”"—The Nation. 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORK by CHARLES DARWIN, F.RS. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 14s. 


INSECTIVOROUS ‘PLANTS. By 


CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S 
By the same Author. 


A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE ROUND 
the WORLD; being a Journal of Researches into 
the Natural History and Geology of Countries 
visited. Twelfth Thousand. Post 8vo, 9s. 


The ORIGIN of SPECIES, by MEANS 
of NATURAL SELECTION; or, the Preserva- 
tion of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. 
Sixteenth Thousand. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The DESCENT of MAN, and on 
SELECTION in RELATION to SEX. Tenth 
Thousand. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 9s. 


The EXPRESSION of the EMOTIONS 
————_ 


FACTS and ARGUMENTS for 
DARWIN. By Fritz Mutuer. Translated by 
W. S. DALLAS, F.L.S. With Llustrations, post 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 














~ An attractive picture of a residence in Algiers, and | 


By Mrs. Lynn Linton, 


BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, Svo, 2s 6d. 


POPULAR SELECTIONS from Mr. 
BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW WORK on WOR- 
SHIP in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

| Mr. Beresford Hope's book is calm, temperate, and 

| to any fair mind, convincing; and it is excellently well 

| arranged.”—Lif/erary Churchman. 

| “A seasonable as well as vé aluable contribution to 

| the literature of the day.”—Saturday Review, 

Mr. H. pe is a man who bas a right to be heard in 
| te great Ritual controversy of the day.”"—L£ng/ish 
Independent 
| “ Mr. Hope » has rightly judged that a layman's view 
| 
j 
! 
| 
| 


| Mr. 
| 


of the present Ritus ul difticulti es might be useful, and we 
hasten to say that his book is as valuable as it is oppor- 
tune.”"—Church Review. 


*,* Copies of the Larger Work may still be had, 8vo, 9s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


(er ELS in PORTUGAL. By Joun 





LATOUCHE. With Illustrations by the Right 


Hon. T. Sotheron Estcourt. 
| London: WARD, LOcK, and TYLER, Warwick House 


Pateruoster Row. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW _ PUBLICATIONS. 





READY. 





HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS’ LEAVE; or, My In- 


ressions of the Mother-Country, the Comtinent of Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. 


By an INDIAN OFFICER. In 1 vol. 8vo, handsomely bound, price 12s. 


B 


SECOND EDITION of UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her 


BLACK COUNTRY. Being Sketches of the Life and Ci:aacter of the Spaniard of the Interior. By HuGH 
JAMES ROSE, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford; Chaplain to the English, French, and German Mining Com- 
panies of Linares; and formerly Acting Chaplain to her Majesty's Forces at Dover Garrison. In 2 vols. 
8vo, price 30s. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says:—“ His title of ‘Untrodden Spain’ is no misnomer. He leads us into scenes 
and among classes of Spaniards where few English writers have preceded him...... We can only recommend 
our readers to get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted with Spain will 
best appreciate its varied excellencies. 
The SPECTATOR says :—*“ The author's kindliness is as conspicuous as his closeness of observation and fairness 
judgment ; his sympathy with the people inspires his pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the 


pod, 1 both have combined in the production of a work of striking novelty and sterling value.” 


country; an¢ 


SAINT SIMON’S NIECE. By Frank Lee Benepicr, Author 
of “Miss Dorothy's Charge,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


FROM THE SCOTSMAN, 11th June, 1875:—“ Mr. Frank Lee Benedict may not be generally recognised as such, 
but he is one of the cleverest living novelists of the school of which Miss Braddon was the founder and remains 
the chief. He is fond of a ‘ strong * plot, and besprinkles his stories abundantly with startling incidents...... 
The author's purpose was not, probably, to point any moral; yet there is a lesson to be learnt from his power- 
ful picture of the way in which the designs of a brilliant, unscrupulous, yet not wholly bad woman, for revenge 
on those she hates, and for the attainment of her own happiness, are brought to nothing, and recoil upon her- 
self. There is a savour of anti-climax about the closing chapters ; otherwise the story is written with remark- 
able ability, and its interest is thoroughly well sustained.” 


GRANTHAM SECRETS. By Puese M. Ferrey. 


31s 6d. 


“The plot is comparatively new, and, though rather complicated, is well worked out ; and some of the char- 
acters are delineated with considerable force and appreciation of dramatic effect...... The story is gracefully 
written, and has a tone of wholesome earnestness and purity throughout.”—Scotsman. 


“It is undoubtedly what many people would call a very pleasing story...... The merit of this book consists in 
its refined tone, and in the real touches of nature which greet us in the character of Margaret. The story 
shows considerable promise, and some power over the passions.”"—/al! Mall Gazette. 


The WIDOW UNMASKED; or, the Firebrand in the Family. 


By FLorA F. WYLDE, 3 vols., 3is 6d. 


DULCIE. By Lois Luptow. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


3 vols., 


FRIEDEMANN BACH; or, the Fortunes of an Idealist. 


Adapted from the German of A. E. BracuVvoGEL. Dedicated with permission to H.R.H. the Princess 
Christian. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MARRIED for MONEY. 
SELF-UNITED. 
CLAUDE HAMBRO. 
FAIR, BUT NOT FALSE. 


31s 6d. 


In BONDS, but FETTERLESS: a Tale of Old Ulster. 


RICHARD CUNINGHAME. 2 vols., 21s. 


YE VAMPYRES! a Legend of the National Betting Ring, 


showing what became of it. By the Spectre. In striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s, post free. 
(THIRTIETH THOUSAND now ready. 


The USE and ABUSE of IRRATIONAL ANIMALS; with 


some Remarks on the Essential Moral Difference between Genuine “ Sport” and the Horrors of Vivisection. 
In wrapper, price Is. 


LETTER to the QUEEN on her RETIREMENT from 


PUBLIC LIFE. By One of Her Majesty's most Loyal Subjects. In wrapper, price 1s, post free. 


The BRITISH SUBALTERN. 


7s 6d. 


WOMAN’S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyoys. 
NORTONDALE CASTLE. 


1 vol., 10s 6d. 
By Mrs. Hickes Bryant. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
3y Joun C. Westwoop. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


By Evetyn Campsett. 3 vols., 


By 


By An Ex-Sunarrern. 1 vol., 


1 vol., 7s 6d. 


1 vol., 7s 6d. 





IN THE PRESS. 


ROBA D'ITALIA; 
OR, ITALIAN LIGHTS AND SHADOWS - 
A Record of Travel. 

By CHARLES W. HECKETHORN. 


2 vols., Svo, 30s, 


HIS LITTLE COUSIN. 
By EMMA M. PEARSON, 
Author of “One Love in a Life.” 


2 vols,, 31s 6d. 


SIR MARMADUKE LORTON. 
By the Hon. A. S. G. CANNING. 
3 vols., 318 6d. 


THE SHADOW OF ERKSDALE. 
By BOURTON MARSHALL. 
3 vols., 31s 6d. 


MARGARET MORTIMER’S SECOND 
HUSBAND. 


By Mrs. HILLS. 
1 vol., 7s 6d, 


LADY LOUISE: 


3 vols., 318 6d. 


a Tale. 


GOLD DUST: a Story. 
3 vols., 318 6d. 
A NAME’S WORTH. 


By Mrs. M. ALLEN. 


2 vols., 21s. 


, 


L AL AG E, 
By AUGUSTA CHAMBERS. 
1 vol., 78 6d. 


TIM’S CHARGE. 
By AMY CAMPBELL. 


1 vol., 78 6d. 


LEAVES FROM A _ PORTFOLIO. 
By ELIZA MARY BARRON. 


1 vol., 7s 6d. 


CONFESSIONS OF A WEST-END 
USURER. 





SWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Anstrutuer. 1 vol., 7s 6d 





Lonpon: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 SOUTHAMPTON 


In Illustrated Cover, price 1s. 


STREET, STRAND. 
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ESSRS. FELTOE and SONS, Sole Proprietors of the “SPECIALITE? | 


SHERRY, “free from Acidity and Heat,” have the pleasure respectfully to inform that, the very rapid extension of their ~ 
business necessitating greater accommodation, they have REMOVED THEIR CHIEF ESTABLISHMENT from Conpuit Srreer 


to those Extensive Premises, 


27 ALBEMARLE STREET, BOND STREET, W., 


Facing the ROYAL INSTITUTION of Great Britain, where, notwithstanding the great and daily increasing demand in the United 

Kingdom, India, the Colonies, and all parts of Europe, for this exceedi®ly wholesome and most agreeable Wine, now adopted by § 
nearly 3,000 Physicians and Surgeons for its VALUABLE DIETETIC QUALITIES, they will be enabled to execute orders * 
with more dispatch than hitherto. a 


To meet the desire of some thousands of customers, Messrs. FELTOE and Sons have succeeded in procuring a “ Dessert Sherry,” 
also “free from Acidity and Heat,” equally pure and wholesome as their “ Spécialité” Sherry, with MORE BODY, possessinga | 


remarkably FULL and beautiful VINOUS FLAVOUR, which Wine they have Registered under the title of the ‘“‘ PRIMITIVE” 
SHERRY. The first Shipment will arrive from Spain this month; it will be delivered at 36s. per Dozen ; £22 per Quarter Cask, f 





THE SPECIALITE SHERRY 


(nuarsTeRxp), 
Has been EXHIBITED, by Special Permission (a rare privilege), in the MUSEUM of the 
BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


‘* FREE from MINERAL ACID or INORGANIC MATTER not yielded by Grape-Juice.”—Professor Redwood, Analyst to 
the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 


** VALUABLE to INVALIDS and persons who have Gouty or Uric acid tendencies.”—Dr. Hardwicke, Metropolitan Analyst, 
and Coroner for Central Middlesex. 


<< The produce of the GRAPE.”—Dr. Hassall, Analyst. 

“‘It has ATTAINED, and DESERVES a great MEDICAL REPUTATION.” —Medical Record. 

«‘ Founded on its FREEDOM FROM ACIDITY AND HEAT.”—British Medical Journal. 

‘* To the meal of a patient suffering from DYSPEPSIA it would be VALUABLE.”—Medical Times. 


we 
» 


«* FREE from the ACIDITY commonly found in SHERRY.”—Public Health. i 
<‘A PALE SHERRY, OF LIGHT CHARACTER AS REGARDS THE ALCOHOL.” —JAedical Press. a 
«« UNADULTERATED GRAPE-JUICE.”—United Service Gazette. # 
«‘ A REMARKABLY FINE PURE PALE WINE.”—The Standard. 
*«« THE OLD-FASHIONED NUTTY FLAVOUR.”—Court Journal. 

“A GENUINE WHOLESOME FLAVOUR.”—The Freemason. a 
“TS SOLD AT A PRICE NOT EXCEEDING THAT OF THE INJURIOUS COMPOUNDS COMMONLY SOLD 
FOR SHERRY.”—The Rock. Aa 

30s. per Dozen; £18 Quarter Cask, Railway Carriage paid. 
THE “CASH-PAYMENT SYSTEM” IS STRICTLY ADHERED TO. 
FELTOE AND _ SONS, 
CHIEF ESTABLISHMENT—27 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
CITY OFFICES—8 Union Court, Old Broad Street, and 80 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 
BRANCH OFFICES—Mancuzster (110 King Street) ; and Bricuron (57 North Street). 
ESTABLISHED SIXTY YEARS. a 
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